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A SEX-PROBLEM. 





BY REBA GREGORY VRELAT. 


The news has come by telegram, 
My head is in a whirl; 

How shall I greet the blessed boy 
That should have been a girl? 


Amid our thousand happy words, 
Not one is of rebuke 

Because the ‘‘Duchess’’ that we wished 
Has turned into a—Duke. 


We welcome him with grateful hearts, 
Although we slightly wince 

To find the Princess of our dreams 
Is nothing but a—Prince. 


We'll buy a rattle and a drum, 
A top and fowling piece, 
Because a nephew scorns the dolls 
We hoped to buy our—niece. 


In politics he must excel, 
But shall we be content 

To trade the Queen we counted on 
For just a—President ? 


But we must love him as he is, 
From toe to tiny curl. 
Thrice welcome, blessed little boy, 
That should have been a—girl' 
San Antonio, Teras. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Kansas Amendment Campaign 
opened Sept. 1 and 2 with a great con- 
vention at Kansas City. Leading suf- 
fragists were present from all parts of the 
State, and several eminent Eastern speak- 
ers. The relation of the Australian bal- 
lot to the campaign was discussed by 
Laura M. Johns, President of the Kansas 
E. 8. A. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Johns, Anna L. Diggs, Mary Lease, 
Amanda Way, Bina L. Otis, Helen Rim- 
ber, Ella W. Brown, Mrs. E. F. St. John, 
Mrs. J. T. Smith, and other well-known 
Kansas women. From abroad were Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, President N. A. W. 
S. A.; Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, of New 
York; Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe, of Illi- 
nois, and Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Indi- 
ana. Resolutions were adopted asking 
all political parties to favor the adop- 
tion of the Suffrage Amendment in their 
county and State platforms. The Con- 
vention closed with an immense mass- 
meeting attended by more than two thou- 
sand people. 


ceeaiiliiaees = 
Michigan women are preparing to exer- 
cise their newly acquired right of munici- 
pal suffrage. The tone of the press is 
encouraging. L. F. Williams, the wise 
and thoughtful editor of the Grand Rapids 
Herald, a leading Republican paper, in an 
editorial, dated August 30, says: 
_ That the women intend to take a hand 
in the coming school election is evident. 
They are bestirring themselves to call out 
candidates in the several wards, and the 
enthusiasm displayed in the informal 


| for their future weal. 


| the selfish exclusiveness of men! 


| school elections. It is a short step from 
{the nursery to the school-room. The 
| mother that teaches her child the manners 
and address demanded by modern civiliza- 
tion is better qualified than anybody else 
to provide for its education in the arts and 
sciences as taught in the public schools. 
| Therefore the women should be encour- 
| aged in their efforts to secure and retain a 
| voice in the selection of school trustees. 
| If the board of education were dominated 
| by competent women, it is fair to presume 
| that the schools would be managed quite 
| as well, if not better, than they are at 
resent. If the women seek larger polit- 
| ical rights than they now enjoy, that, too, 
is commendable. It should not bea text 
for covert sneers and biting sarcasm. 
Many women have no desire for the suf- 
frage ; many men have no desire that they 
shal] have it. The women that do desire 
it are our wives, mothers and sweethearts, 
and they are demanding the right to vote, | 
not because they are our loved ones, but | 
because they have brains. They have been 
petted and pampered and enslaved since 
the dawn of creation. Now they want 
the privilege of thinking and voting for 
themselves, and we have no apprehension 
What if they do 
make blunders in their meetings, and what | 
if they do manifest great zeal in discussing 
They 
are a thousand-fold more intense and sin- 
cere than the men who ridicule them. 
Give the women the fullest measure of 





| freedom consistent with good government, | 


| 
| private, will be the better. 


and our institutions, both public and 


4+ 
or 





The Michigan Liquor Dealers’ Associa- | 


| tion met in delegate convention 250 strong, | 
| at Arbeiter Hall, Grand Rapids, Aug. 23, | 
j and resolved to oppose the law giving | 


| fuse to allow women to register and vote 
for municipal officers on the ground of 


women Municipal Suffrage. President | 
Deidrich in his address referred to ‘‘the | 
drift and march of public sentiment 
against all persons engaged in the liquor 
business,” and called upon the association 
to ‘fight for liberty.” In a preliminary | 
circular sent out to the trade some weeks 
ago, the association says: 


The last session of the Legislature in 
this State by giving to the women a fran- 
chise with an educational restriction 
struck a blow directly at our interests and 
rights. The opposition to us and our 
business is united and working in har- 
mony to legislate us out of business and 
rob us of property and rights. We are 
divided. Itis only a question of time as 
to what the inevitable result will be to us, 
unless we promptly get under one banner 
and fight shoulder to shoulder for our in- 
terests. The time for apathy in our busi- 
ness is past. 


or _—— 


Promptly, on the same day, Aug. 23, 
the city attorney of Grand Rapids, Wil- 
liam W. Taylor, advised the Board of Edu- 
cation to nullify the law of 1893 and re- 


unconstitutionality. A majority of the 








primaries is suggestive of a presidential | 


year. This is just as it should be. It ill 


becomes anybody to question the right of | 
Women to participate in the management | 


of the public schools. It ill becomes any- 
body to ridicule their attempts to organ- 
ize to assist one another in exercising the 
limited franchise conferred on them at 


| Board have, it is said, signified their in- 


tention to act upon the opinion of the city 
attorney and exclude the women. 
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The women of Grand Rapids, however, 
have no jntention of submitting to this 
gross injustice. They have held a spirited 
mass meeting so large and orderly as to 
command universal respect, an account 
of which appears in another column, 
and have resolved to go forward and 
demand registration in accordance with 
law. If their votes are refused they will 
sue for damages and appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Michigan for redress. 


— > ———__—_ 


‘*Woman’s Industries” is the title of a 
leaflet prepared by Mr. William E. Ring- 
walt, of New York. It includes articles re- 
cently printed in the New York Commer- | 
cial Bulletin, entitled ‘‘Women as Property 
Holders,” ‘‘Woman’s Influence on Busi- 
ness,” and ‘‘Woman’s Industrial Posi- | 
tion.” The entrance of women into busi- 
ness employments as varied as those of 
men, gives rise to novel social, economic, 
and industrial questions. This thought- 
ful and suggestive pamphlet can be had 
for five cents, on application to the author, 
at Downington, Pa. Mr. Ringwalt is the 
grandson of Dr. William Elder, of Phila- 
celphia, an eminent journalist and advo- 
cate of woman’s rights fifty years ago. 


—_—  ~@—_—_ 


The extent to which the ownership and 
control of property is passing into the 
hands of women has not received the at- 
tention which its importance justifies. In | 
Boston, alone, women pay taxes on more 
than one hundred and twenty million dol- 
lars. They pay into the city treasury 
annually in taxes about fifteen hundred 
thousand dollars, which is expended by 
the representatives of men, nine-tenths of 
whom pay only a poll tax of one dollar, 
and some not even that. As a great and 











, them to possession. 


| will be unjust to the other! 


growing power in the business world, as 
a landed proprietor, a stockholder, an 
employer of labor, and an investor of 
funds, woman has already acquired an 
influence in public affairs which ought to 
be represented by the ballot. The rapid 
fransfer of property from the control of a 
sex trained for generations for its man- 
agement, to a sex but recently recognized, 
is one of the most remarkable social 
changes ever witnessed. 


~e, 


ARE WOMEN REPRESENTED? 


Miss Turner, reviewing the arguments 


| for equal suffrage, in her paper before the 


New Century Guild of Philadelphia, con- 
tinued : 


Another claim is that women are taxed 
without representation ; this is untenable, 


| for, almost without exception, the laws 


governing taxation affect men in thesame 
ratio as women; and there is little, if any, 
room for discriminating against the latter. 

Suppose all the members of the New 
Century Guild were required to pay the 
same membership fee and the same assess- 
ments, but only half of them were allowed 
to vote as to how the money should be 
spent. If the other half complained of the 
injustice, would it be any answer to tell 
them that all were assessed equally, and 
that therefore there was no discrimina- 
tion against them? What is complained 
of is not unequal taxation, but taxation 
without representation. 


Miss Turner continues: 


The wishes and rights of women ure 
recognized and respected by those in 
whose hands are the reins of government; 
and fair play has been the rule. 


This is a stupendous misstatement. It 
can be accounted for only by a lack of ac- 
quaintance with the facts. Hear a few 
eminent lawyers and others, on this sub- 
ject. Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, speak- 
ing of the exclusion of women from all 
direct representation, says: 


This unjust principle is sure to give 
rise to unjust laws. There never was a 
time when men in their legislation re- 
spected in all particulars the equal rights 
of women. They certainly did not under 
the older systems. ‘Ihe laws of Menu 
prescribed that at no time should a woman 
govern herself according to her own 
will. Before she was married she was 
subject to her father, then to her husband, 
and, he dying, to her sons; or if she had 
none, then to her nearest male relative, 
and in default of this,to theking. At no 
time could she rule herself according to 
her own will. The Greeks improved but 
little upon this idea. Among the Romans 
a woman’s property and civil rights were 
mainly at the disposal either of her father 


‘or her husband. By the Code Napoleon 


of France, the joint property belonged to 
the husband, and however brutal he might 
be, he could compel her to live with him, 
even if he had to bring her to his home 
between a brace of gendarmes. The com- 
mon law of England was just as bad. 
When she married, all her personal prop- 
erty became her husband’s by the act of 
marriage. All her outstanding claims 
were his as soon as he saw fit to reduce 
Her real estate be- 
longed to him during their joint lives; or, 
if a child was born to them, remained his 
for life; and not a penny of personalty 
could she call herown. The children, too, 
were subject to his will; and he might 
beat her provided the rod were no thicker 
than the judge’s thumb. Gradually these 
hard conditions have been ameliorated, 
but still her condition remains one of in- 
equality. There are States in which she 
cannot make a contract, where her own 
earnings do not belong to her. 


Hon. George William Curtis said: 
There is no class of citizens, and no 


| single citizen, who can er be intrusted 
u 


with the permanent and exclusive posses- 
sion of political power. ‘There is no in- 
stance on record,” says Buckle, in his his- 
tory of civilization in England, ‘‘of any 
class possessing power without abusing 
it.” It is as true of men asa class as of 
an hereditary nobility, or of a class of 
property-holders. The laws of the most 
civilized nations depress and degrade 
women. The legislation is in favor of 
the legislating class. 

If it is what I may call an American 
political instinct that any class of men 
which monopolizes the political power 
will be unjust to other classes of men, 
how much truer is it that one sex asa class 
And if the 
usurping sex, as Gibbon calls it, is phys- 
ically the stronger,then just in the degree 
that it becomes honorable, enlightened, 
civilized, will it see that no class can 
safely monopolize political power, and 
will gladly welcome every restraint upon 
its own tendency to abuse it. 


Hon. George F. Hoar says that when 
the woman suffrage movement began 
women even in America were— 

A class of persons inferior in every legal 


relation ; not entitled to the legal custody | 


of their own persons ; not permitted to con- 


tro] their own property ; shut out... from | 





almost every form of profitable employ- 

ment, from learned professions and from 

the public platform ; whose legal relation 

to the other sex was half that of servant 

& a master, half that of ward toa guar- 
an. 


Frances Power Cobbe says : 


In a government like ours, where the 
basis of Mt ne Sor na is so immensely 
extensive,the whole business of legislation 
is carried on by pressure, the pressure of 
each represented class to get its griev- 
ances redressed, to make its interests 
prevail. ‘The non-represented classes nec- 
essarily go to the wall, not by wilful 
neglect on the part of members of Parlia- 
ment, but because they must attend to 
their constituents first (they would lose 
their seats if they did not); and thetime 
for attending to the non-represented peo- 
ple, amid the hurry and bustle of the ses- 
sion, never arrives. ... In the case of 
women, there are such enormous arrears 
of bad laws regarding them lying over 
from far-off times of barbarism, and need- 
ing now to be revised, that this difficulty 
of obtaining attention to our concerns is a 
double cruelty. Instead of needing no 
legislation because their interests are so 
well cared for (as some senators have 
audaciously asserted), there is no class of 
men in England who could not better, 
and with less consequent injustice, forego 
the franchise than women. 


Wendell Phillips said: 


Woman, it is said, may safely trust all 
to the watchful and generous care of man. 
She has been obliged to do so hitherto. 
With what result, let the unequal and un- 
just legislation of all nations answer. 


Mr. Phillips went on to quote a case 
which had recently happened in Massa- 
chusetts, and might then have happened 
almost everywhere. A man married an 
heiress worth fifty thousand dollars. 
Dying about a year later, by his will he 
left her own fifty thousand dollars to her, 
so long as she should remain his widow. 


Col. Higginson says: 


All experience has shown that no class 
or race or sex can safely trust its protec- 
tion in any hands but its own. The laws 
of England in regard to women were so 
bad that Lord Brougham said they needed 
total reconstruction, if they were to be 
touched at all. And yet it is only since 
woman suffrage began to be talked about 
that the work of law reform has really 
taken firm hold. In many cases in Amer- 
ica the beneficent measures are directly to 
betraced to some appeal from feminine 
advocates. Even in Canada, the bill pro- 
tecting the property of married women 
was passed under the immediate pressure 
of Lucy Stone’s eloquence. And, even 
where this direct agency could not be 
traced, the general fact that the atmos- 
phere was full of the agitation had much 
to do with all the reforms that took place. 
Legislatures unwilling to give woman the 
ballot, were shamed into giving her some- 
thing. 

Even now, after all the improvements 
that have been effected, the wishes of 
women are not adequately represented in 
the laws, and still less so in their enforce- 
ment. Witness the facts just now mak- 
ing such a scandal in England, in regard 
to the British army in India. The gov- 
ernment forbids the mass of its soldiers to 
marry, and has for years arranged system- 
atically to provide them with facilities 
for vice, at government expense; and has 
taken the taxes of English women to help 
pay for the degradation of their sons and 
brothers in India, and for the destruction 
of the hapless native women. Witness 
the liquor laws; the laws in relation to 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss EvizaBeTuH U. YATEs, who has 
been very ill, is now recovering, and will 
probably be able to resume lecturing by 
the first of October. 

Mrs. KENNA, widow of Senator Kenna, 
who died poor last year, has been ap- 
pointed postmistress at Charleston, W. 
Va., and his son has been made a page in 
the Senate. 

REV. CAROLYN MAUDE ANDERSON, who 
graduated from St. Lawrence University 
at Canton, N. Y., last June, is settled as 
pastor of the Universalist Church at 
Marshfield, Vt. 

Miss AGNES MELBY, of New Ricbland, 
| Minn., who recently graduated at St. 

Olatf’s College, Northfield, is the first lady 

to take a full course at a Norwegian 
| American College. 
| Mrs. CaROLine B. BUELL, Cor. Sec. 
of the National W.C. I’. U., supplied the 
pulpit in the absence of the pastor, at the 

Congregational Church, in Diver, IIl., 
| Aug. 27. She spoke in the evening upon 
| temperance, and again in the same church 
| and upon the same theme on Monday even- 
| ing following. 


Miss BERTHA LAMME, of Springfield, 
O., recently received a degree of electrical 
| engineer at the Ohio State University. She 
| is said to be the first woman in the world 
| to receive this degree. She has led her 
class all through,and has already accepted 
a position with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company, at Pittsburg. Edison says 
| that women are especially fitted for elec- 
| trical work, on account of their delicacy of 
touch. 

ANNE PRATT? (Mrs. Pearless), the dis- 
| tinguished English botanist, has just 

died. She was the author of many val- 

| uable works on plants, exquisitely illus- 
| trated by herself, and her chief work, 
‘Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great 
Britain,” has taken rank with the standard 
botanical works of the world. It is illus- 
trated with colored block-printed plates, 
and forms an exhaustive history of all 
British species. 

Mrs. STOWE-GULLEN, M. D., of the To- 
ronto (Ont.) School Board, recently sur- 
prised that body by showing that the 
appointment of the four public school 
supervisors was absolutely illegal. She 
introduced a resolution abolishing the use- 
less office, pointed out clearly that the 
law gave the Board no power to appoint 
any such officials, hence that they were 
spending annually $6,000 of the people’s 
money without legal authority. The 
| Board could not gainsay her argument, 
| and so adopted her resolution. 


Miss AGNES E. MCKENZIE is supervisor 

| of all the public kindergartens of London, 
Ont. The city has eight kindergartens, 

containing about 500 children, and the sys- 

| tem has worked so well that the city is 
| constantly extending it. Ward after ward 
is calling for a kindergarten, and the pop- 
ular demand is still in excess of the sup- 

| ply. The success of the work is princi- 
| pally due to Miss McKenzie, who began 
| five years ago with forty children. She 
_ has now nineteen assistants and a training 
| class of kindergarten teachers. A fee of 
| ten cents a month is charged for each 














the age of consent, which in many States | Child, and this covers all the running 
regard a little girl as mature enough to | expenses. Miss McKenzie herself teaches 


consent to her own ruin at ten or twelve | the largest of the kindergartens, besides 
years of age—in one State at seven; the | Supervising all the others. 


laws by which in most States a married | 


Miss Mary GREw, of Philadelphia, 


mother has no right to her own children | passed her 80th birthday Sept. 1. She 
as long as she lives with her husband; the | received loving tributes from many ap- 
law by which the husband in some States | preciative friends. Miss Grew’s long and 
can, by will, bequeath the custody and | noble life has been spent in aiding all 
guardianship of the children away from | good things. She was one of the delegates 


their mother. 


| to the World’s Antislavery Convention in 


Now, these laws were not enacted be- | London in 1840, with Lucretia Mott and 
cause men meant to be unjust or unkind | Sarah Pugh. The women delegates from 


to women, but simply because they looked 
at things too exclusively from their own 





America were refused seats in the conven- 
tion on account of their sex. Mr. Garrison 


side of the question. That is human | declined to take his seat if the women were 


nature. 


If women alone had made the | not admitted, and he sat with them in the 


laws, no doubt the laws would be just as | gallery. Miss Grew was a co-worker with 
one-sided as they are now, only in the Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips all through 
opposite direction. As we need two eyes the antislavery struggle. She then entered 
to get a correct perspective, so we need | heart and soul into the battle for the 


to have both the masculine and the femi- 


| equal rights of women. 


nine points of view represented in legisla- | 


tion in order to reach a just result. 


| her warmth of heart attracted love. 


These facts have often been stated, but | 


they need to be constantly repeated and 
“rubbed in.” The reason women think 
the laws are good enough is because most 
men are so much better than the laws that 
most women never find out what the laws 
really are. But there the law is, all ready 
for any bad man to take advantage of it. 
A. 8. B. 


Her high and 
spotless character commanded esteem, as 
She 
was for many years the principal pillar of 
the suffrage movement in Pennsylvania; 
and she is now Honorary President of the 
Philadelphia W. S. A., one of the largest 
and strongest suffrage associations in the 
country. Miss Grew is one of the women 
whose lives have made the world richer, 
and a multitude of friends will heartily 
wish her ‘‘Many happy returns.” 
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THE CHAMPION WOMAN SWIMMER. 


Clara Beckwith, a professional swim- 
mer, gives in Kate Field’s Washington a 
very interesting and instructive account 
of herself. We make some extracts: 

One must be born a swimmer, I think. 


My father was a retired sea-captain who 
gave lessons in swimming. My home was 





on the coast of England, so it was natural 
that I should be always paddling in the 
water. My learning to swim, however, 
was somewhat in the shape of an accident. 

I was eleven years old, and just as fond | 
of the water as I had ever been, always | 

addling out a little farther and a little 
arther, until one day I found myself 
beyond my depth. I daresay I was 
frightened, but not too much scared to try | 
to do what I had seen others do. I struck | 
out with my arms—the breast stroke, you | 
know —and found I could move, but only | 
straight ahead. Turn about [ could not, | 
but I never stopped an instant. Fully | 
fifty feet I had covered when finally my | 
father saw me and came to the rescue. | 
After that he taught me to swim. . . 

A little while after this I undertook to | 
swim from the shore of my home to a nest | 
of rocks some miles out—the exact dis- 
tance there and back was nine miles. 
There was no hurry about it, so I took 
my time, swimming under water and on 
the surface; swimming on my back, my 
side or my breast. or merely floating. I 
swam to the rocks and back, without | 
leaving the water, in just five and one- 
half hours. That is the longest time I have 
ever stuyed in the water. 

I cannot say how long I could swim 
without resting, for [ never tried to see. 
I have proved more than once that I can 
swim continuously a mile in twenty-eight 
minutes. 

How long one can swim under water 
depends upon the length of time the 
breath can be held. Ican hold my breath 
easily for two minutes and thirty-five 
seconds. If you take a deep breath in- 
tending to hold it, the attempt is almost 
sure to fail. A moderate breath is the 
surest and safest. Under water, I can 
swim one hundred and twenty feet with- 
out coming to the surface. In small tanks 
I show this feat by swimming from one 
end of the tank to the other, stick one 
foot out of water, turn about and go back, 
and continue to do this until the one 
hundred and twenty feet have been ac- 
complished. Were I to stick up a hand or 
my head to show my whereabouts of 
course | stould have to take breath, and 
that would bring the feat to an untimely 
end. I measure the distance by the num- 
ber of strokes. One stroke carries me 
about seven feet—considerably more than 
my length—so that 1 make the one hun- 
dred and twenty feet with seventeen or 
eighteen strokes. 

n the summer I give my exhibitions in 
the ocean, in the lakes or in large tanks, 
such as Mr. Kernan has constructed for 
me here in Washington. The tempera- 
ture of the ocean is about sixty degrees— 
a little cold. I like the water to be about 
seventy-five degrees. The lakes come 
nearer to this... . 

My greatest feat, I suppose, outside of 
the nine-mile swim, was a dive I once 
made from the deck of a steamer—fifty 
feet straight down into the ocean. This 
was at Portland, Maine. The water was 
so clear that as I looked down into it I 
could see huge sea creatures swimming 
about. AsI neared the water, I wondered 
if there were sharks—then I struck the 
waves and forgot everything but my de- 
light in swimming. 

Only once have I tried a public race. 
It was with a noted swimmer—a man. 
Never mind his name. I had no idea that 
I could beat him, but intended to try my 
best, and should have considered my de- 
feat nothing strange. I did my best; he 
looked to be doing his best, too; but I 
came in ahead. en he said that ‘‘of 
course he had no intention of winning a 
race from a woman—it would not be the 
part of a gentleman.” I have not felt like 
racing since. 

I can swim in my clothes, of course; 
not easily, but perhaps as well as the best 
non-professional swimmer could get alon 
in her bathing suit. The first time I ha 
occasion to try swimming in skirts was 
from the deck of an English steamer. A 
boy fell overboard. I sat near by reading 
when the cry went up. I looked into the 
water, saw the little fellow’s hands held 
up imploringly, and over the rail I went 
—clothes, hat, book and all. Ina minute 
I had the child safe, and then had to float 
idly for nearly half an hour while the 
steamer was turning about and getting 
back to us. Of course, my clothes were 
in tatters and almost off my back, but 
under the circumstances people excused 
my appearance until I could get fresh 
ones. 

The second time was when a little boy 
had been fishing from a bridge and his line 
had pulled him into the water. I had 








much trouble with that boy, for he would 
clutch at me and kick. y head got a 
good many hard knocks against the pil- 
ing in the struggle, but we finally got 
into a boat safely. My third swim in 
street clothes was to rescue an old man. 
He had very little hair on his head, but I 
grasped what there was. Of course, there 
were medals and new clothes to replace 
ruined ones, for one is rarely in swimming 
costume when the cry of danger arises; 
but the saving of a life is happiness 
enough... . 

Whatdo I eat? Anything. Cucumbers 
and milk if I wish. And I eat when I 
like, too. Usually an exhibition lasts 
twenty or twenty-five minutes, and I am 
ravenous when it is over. To get dressed 
and to find something to eat as quickly as 
possible is my first thought. I haveeaten 
a hearty dinner, gone straight from the 
table to my dressing-room, and from that 
to a swim in the ocean. 

Afraid of cramps? I should think not. 
Ofcourse, one gets sudden attacks of pain 
—call them cramps, if you will—in the 
water just as you sometimes do on land. 
The difference is that on land you don’t 





get frightened; in the water you do— 
usually. Fright paralyzes the nerves, the 
swimmer then loses control of his muscles 
and goes to the bottom straight. I have 
had sharp twinges in my legs many times 
—a sort of drawing up of the muscles ac- 
companied by terrible pain. Of course | 
could not swim, but I could float and kick 
with that leg until I had control of it 
again. Do not get frightened—that is the 
secret of success even if you are born a 
swimmer. 

Swimming night after night and day 
after day grows monotonous, yet I like it. 
During the eleven years in which I have 
been giving public exhibitions I have 


taken but two weeks’ vacation, and those 
weeks were the most unenjoyable of my | 
life. Water is so refreshing and health- | apje exceptions. 
I was a very delicate child, but | 


giving! 
have never known a sick day since I took 
to swimming for my living. 

«© - 


MRS. MARY MILTON. 


BY JOSEPHINE R. FULLER. 





Editors Woman's Journai : 

Many are the martyrs who go unwept 
to tombs on which men look with reproach 
or derision. No one who thoughtfully 
reads the life of the first wife of the great 
poet Milton can do other than pity her 
struggle with duty during her married 
life. 

She was proud of her handsome and 
inteliectual wooer, and it did not occur to 
her that his disposition might not be all 
she could wish. She went to his home in 
London a happy and light-hearted bride, 
expecting kindness and sympathy from 
one she had looked up to as good and 
noble. She was surprised to find that he 
regarded women as inferiors. His wife 
amused him like apuppy. He viewed her 
with more curiosity than an irregular 
Greek verb, but his deeper thoughts were 
never spoken to her. In the seventeenth 
century, in England, the majority of 
women learned lessons of humiliation 
from their husbands. Milton’s wife might 
have expected something better from this 
gifted writer on ‘‘Liberty.” She was 
disappointed, however, and how her 
woman’s heart sank within her may be 
inferred from her desertion of her hus- 
band’s dwelling about a month after their 
marriage. But, poor creature! she felt 
that she must not stay long with her 
parents, for they had lately lost much of 
their property. It was not so common 
then as how for women to be bread-win- 
ners, and she knew her friends thought 
that she had deserted her post of duty. 
At the end of a few months, she returned 
to Milton, a broken-hearted slave. She 
was ‘‘at his feet submissive in distress.” 

She dutifully bore him three girls and a 
boy. The eldest, a daughter, had an in- 
firmity of speech which rendered it im- 
possible for her to talk distinctly. The 
third was a son who died in infancy, and 
for the birth of the youngest Mrs. Milton 
was obliged to give up her own life. 

Milton’s second wife lived only about a 
year, and likewise perished in child-birth. 
Her babe followed its mother a month 
later. 

His third spouse survived him, and per- 
haps his afflictions taught him more kind- 
ness and sympathy in his old age. Yet 
nowhere, either in his biography or writ- 
ings, do we see any indication of those 
self-sacrificing virtues that fit a man for 
domestic life. 
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LADY MANAGERS APPRECIATED. 


HARRISONBURG, VA., AUG. 28, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I desire to express sincere thanks for 
your kind and encouraging words in 
regard to the Board of Lady Managers 
of the World’s Columbian Commission. 
Senator Palmer has always been a true 
and trusted friend of the Woman’s Board. 
The testimony of this staunch and honor- 
able gentleman is highly appreciated by 
them. His tribute, too, is but simple jus- 
tice; the reports of dissensions have been 
grossly exaggerated. Of course any body 
of women or of men, representing various 
sections and holding varying opinions as 
to the best means of carrying on their 
work are bound to differ. This the women 
commissioners have done, and have ex- 
pressed their opinions freely. But the 
Chicago papers have magnified every dis- 
cussion into a ‘‘wrangle” ; every rejoinder 
into a ‘“‘quarrel’’; every statement into an 
‘‘attack.’’ They have even told of the 
tears and sobs of angry women, when such 
things existed only in the reporters’ imag- 
ination. Any one who would look at that 
Board would know these statements to be 
false. Most of the women are elderly, 
dignified matrons; many are women who 
have been distinguished in philanthropic 
or literary work; some of them are good 
parliamentarians; some are _ business 
women, and all of them are gentlewomen. 

The hostile'attitude of the Chicago press 
toward this Board is scarcely comprehen- 
sible. One indignant lady manager said 
to me of the youthful reporters who had 
represented a distinguished and venerable 
woman as “‘pitching into” another equally 
refined member of the body—‘*How can 








you so misrepresent our proceedings?” To 
which he replied with a grin, ‘If we don’t 
report you that way you won’t be reported 
atall.” From the first the Chicago peo- 
ple and press have been opposed to the 
Board of Lady Managers. They wanted 
the eleven Illinois women to have all the 
honor and credit as well as all the profit 
of managing the interests of women in 
the Exposition; and since the Woman’s 
Board placed itself on record as opposing 
Sunday opening, thereby imperilling the | 
financial success of the Fair, they have 
been persistently attacked and belittled 
by the Chicago papers with a few honor- 





The fact remains, and can not be denied, | 
that the Woman’s Board has done a splen- | 
did work. They have labored faithfully | 
and untiringly. They have interested the 
women of their States and Territories. In 
some of the smaller and poorer States it 
is mainly to the efforts of women that 
they owe their representation in the Ex- | 
position. They have collected and ar- | 
ranged a grand exhibit of the achieve- 

ments of women in all lines of work, 

in all times and in all countries. 

They have roused the women of the 

whole earth. Years must elapse before 

the labor of this Board can be fully 

appreciated in its effect on the edu. 

cational, industrial and political status of 

womankind the wide world over. 

Why, when these women have contrib- 
uted so greatly to the success and glory of 
the World’s Fair, should the Chicago 
papers deal with them so ungenerously 
and unjustly? Time will show that the 
lady managers have made a record of | 
which they and all American women may | 
be proud. Senator Palmer and the 
WomMa4N’s JOURNAL have spoken true and 
timely words and deserve the thanks of 
all who love fair play. 

KATE S. G. PAUL, 
Board Lady Managers World's Col. Com. for Va. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 

Bryn Mawr College opened for instruc- 
tion in the fall of 1885, with 44 students. 
Since thattimethe institution has advanced 
to the front rank among colleges for the 
higher education of women. There were 
in residence last year 200 students, and so 
many were refused admission that the 
trustees are now erecting a fourth hall of 
residence, which will be finished in the 
autumn. 

The college buildings are situated ten 
miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, a quarter of a mile 
from the Bryn Mawr Station. The neigh- 
boring country is agreeable and very 
healthful. The college grounds cover 50 
acres, and include many tennis courts and 
a golf ground. 

Taylor Hall (named after the founder, 
Dr. Joseph W. Taylor), a large building 
of Port Deposit stone, contains the 
library, on which $3,000 is expended year- 
ly, the lecture - rooms, seminary - rooms, 
and the offices of administration. In Jan- 
uary, 1893, the physical, chemical and 
biological departments of the College 
were transferred to Dalton Hall, a new 
building erected by the Trustees out of 
funds in large part contributed by the 
generosity of friends of the College. 

The large gymnasium, containing a 
large hall for gymnastic exercises, with a 
running or walking track for use in rainy 
weather, has been built after plans of 
Dr. Sargent. 

Around the academic buildings, Taylor 
Hall and Dalton Hall, are grouped the 
halls of residence, Merion, Radnor and 
Denbigh Halls, buildings of gray stone, 
with every comfort for students, com- 
pleted respectively in 1885, 1887 and 1891. 
Each hall holds about 60 students, has its 
own kitchens and dining-room, and is 
presided over by a mistress, assisted by a 
housekeeper. There is also on the grounds 
a cottage hospital, isolated from the other 
buildings, which has not yet been made 
use of. 

In June, 1892, the college entrance ex- 
aminations were held in Germantown, 
Wilmington, Baltimore, Boston, Cincin- 
nati, San Francisco, Indianapolis and 
Chicago. 

The Faculty of Bryn Mawr comprises 
instructors who have prepared for their 
work by long and careful study at home 
and in the best universities of Europe. 
Dr. James E. Rhoades, the President, and 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, the Dean, are 
among the best known educators in the 
country. 

Bryn Mawr College has, from the first, 
laid great stress on its graduate depart- 
ment; during the past year one-sixth of 
its students had received the bachelor’s 
degree before coming to Bryn Mawr. 
When the college opened the trustees 
created five Fellowships; the number was 
increased in 1892, and there are now 
awarded each year 11 graduate Fellow- 
ships :—Nine resident Fellowships of the 
value of $25; in Greek, Latin, English, 





German and Teutonic Philology, Ro- 


mance Philology, History and Political 
Science, Mathematics, Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy; the Bryn Mawr European Fellow- 
ship of $500, awarded annually to a mem- 
ber of the graduating class on the ground 
of excellence and scholarship, and the 
Garrett European fellowship, of the 
value of $50, open for competition to all 
students who have for two years pursued 
graduate studies at Bryn Mawr. Of the 
37 women who have held Fellowships at 
Bryn Mawr, 17 are now teaching in other 
colleges. 

Graduate courses are offered in Sanskrit 
and Indo-European Philology, Greek, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish and other Ro- 


| mance Languages, Gothic and Teutonic 


Philology, Old Norse, Old High German, 


| Middle High German, Old Saxon, Anglo- 
| Saxon, English Literature, Celtic, Hebrew, 


Aramaic, Assyrian, Biblical Literature, 
History, Political Science, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Mor- 
phology, Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 


IS THE AMERICAN GIRL GROWING 
UNWOMANLY? 


‘*Is the freedom of American life mak- 
ing the American girl and woman un- 
womanly?” In response to this question 
a number of writers contributed their 
views to the Boston Sunday Globe of Aug. 
13. From different standpoints all reach 
a negative conclusion. Mr. George Rid- 
dle says: ‘*The American woman is to 
be trusted everywhere.” Rev. Arthur 
Little, D.D., thinks that ‘‘ the average 
American girl has good sense and self- 
poise enough to use the larger liberty that 
is accorded her for the enrichment of her 
womanly character.” 

Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods says: ‘‘It is 
now many years since I began to study 
the character, aims, manners and speech 
of young girls in different lands, and the 
longer I investigate the greater is my re- 
gard for the ‘‘all-round American girl.” 

MissCora Benneson, from the standpoint 
of a ‘“‘college student and a traveller,” 
says: ‘It has been my fortune to see the 
women of many lands. I have met none 
I consider more truly womanly than our 
American college girls.” 

We give in full the views of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. She says: ‘I consider free- 
dom the first condition of moral life. It 
needs, however, to be accompanied by 
much instruction. It is like money in 
this, that, in order to profit by it, one 
must learn how to use it properly. I believe 
the freedom enjoyed by American girls 
gives them a better chance of attaining 
true womanhood than they could enjoy 
under any dictatorial and slavish system 
of society. They should remember, nev- 
ertheless, that true nobility of character, 
in man or in woman, is not attained with- 
out study, effort, and self-restraint. If 
they are suffered or suffer themselves to 
lose sight of this, they will not elevate 
the world’s standard of womanliness as 
they are bound to do.” 
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SUFFRAGE NEEDED FOR SELF-IMPROVE- 
MEN 


Hon.William Dudley Foulke, in his admi- 
rable opening address as chairman and act- 
ing president of the World’s Congress on 
Government, thus answers the objections 
so often made: ‘‘What good would it do 
women to vote?” ‘Men will do better 
for women than women can do for them- 
selves.”” Mr. Foulke says: 


It has been a trite but erroneous say- 
ing that if a good despot could always be 
found, despotism would be the best gov- 
ernment. ‘his saying looks at govern- 
ment in a very narrow sense; it regards 
the mere excellence of machinery, and 
not its effect upon the people. To real- 
ize even this, requires not merely a good 
monarch, but one who is omniscient, who 
can manage alone the affairs of a people 
entirely passive to his will. What sort of 
human beings would be found under such 
a regimen? The better the ruler the 
more disastrous to them would be its 
results. With no wrongs to redress, no 
rights to vindicate, they would have noth- 
ing to do for their country. They would 
retain little interest in the affairs of State. 
Public spirit would languish. The great 
advantage of popular government is that 
no great improvement in State affairs can 
be accomplished without improving the 
people who accomplish it. 

Popular government encourages the 
active and energetic type of humanity; 
despotism the passive type. Nothing is 
more conducive to progress than discon- 
tent. The man who complains of unnec- 
essary ills, and tries to remedy them, is 
sure to produce a better result than he 
who patiently submits. Whatever the- 
ology may say of the merit of content- 
ment, or the wickedness of ambition, it is 
the ambitious man, it is the ambitious 
people who move on. 

That government must promote self- 
help and self-reliance, which gives to 
every citizen his proportionate share of 
responsibility for the national destiny. 
The man or woman who is left out of this 
responsibility is greatly crippled thereby, 
and the nation is crippled too. Participa- 
tiou i political matters enlarges our 


| lives and our thoughts ; they are no longer 


restricted to the limits of the family, or 
even of the business world. We look at 
things from a higher standpoint. Every 





man who serves upon a jury, who partici- 
pates in a town meeting, is made a 
better and a broader man by his share in 
public business. These things are schools 
for the development of public spirit, and 
those who are shut out from them are 
debarred from one of the best instrumen- 
talities of education. The slightest parti- 
cipation in public affairs is useful and the 
most complete participation possible is 
necessary to realize the highest ideal of 
public life. 

But it is unnecessary to argue to the 
American people the advantages of pop- 
ular institutions. We know them all. No 
people is so well satisfied with popular 
government as the people of America. 
Indeed if anything, our satisfaction is too 
great, for there is no hope of progress 
unless through that divine discontent, 
that struggle for an ideal better than the 
thing possessed, which has already brought 
the world from barbarism into civiliza- 
tion, and which must bring it hereafter 
into still higher forms of social and polit- 
ical life. The truest friend of the Re- 
public, the wisest counsellor, is not he 
who flatters us with the perfection of our 
institutions, but he who shows us where- 
in they are still deficient! 

In what respect then has our own 
political life realized the highest ideal, and 
in what respect does it fall short of that 
which is still attainable? 

We call ourselves a democracy, so did 
the Athenians; yet in Athens not one man 
in ten possessed political power. We have 
enlarged the suffrage. All men of full 
age, not subject to specified disabilities 
may vote. omen are still excluded. 


THREE FAMOUS WOMEN. 


The names of the three Mrs. Judsons 
are now quite familiar in nearly every 
household, though the work they did in 
the uplifting of civilization and Christian- 
ity may not be so well understood. The 
distinctive characteristics of each were 
widely different, though directed to the 
accomplishment of the same object. 

The pioneer work done by Mrs. Ann 
Judson was as remarkable for its breadth 
as for its character. She was among the 
first to devote her life to missions, and 
the good she was thus instrumental in 
accomplishing eternity alone will reveal. 
Her written and verbal appeals made to 
the Burman government are said to have 
done much to soften the austere pride of 
that court and thus prepare the way for 
such a peace as seemed impossible to 
many acquainted with the haughtiness of 
that body. And her wonderful tact dur- 
ing the imprisonment of her husband 
doubtless saved his life and that of his 
fellow-captives, as her ability and address 
gave her an ascendency over the minds of 
her most cruel foes. The heavier the 
calamity by which she was surrounded, 
the greater seemed to be her courage and 
fertility of resource. Hers was one of 
those minds upon which the severest of 
trials, the greatest of emergencies, acted 
as a tonic, thus enabling her to accom- 
plish what less sanguine spirits would not 
have dared attempt. Asis usual with such 
natures, thus environed, the mortal was 
called to put on immortality before the 
prime of womanhood was reached. She 
was a devoted wife and mother; and in 
intellectual breadth and force of charac- 
ter she is thought to have excelled her 
successors, though she left less literary 
remains than either of those ladies. 

Mrs. Sarah Judson did her first work in 
the mission field as the wife of Mr. Geo. 
Boardman, with whom she spent six 
happy years, and scores of the gentle 
Karens were brought to Christ through 
their instrumentality. The three years 
following the death of Mr. Boardman she 
spent in uplifting the people in whose 
service her husband had worn out his 
life, and upon April 10, 1834, she became 
Mrs. Judson. Her mind seems to have 
been a remarkable combination of the 
poetical and the practical. She was 
greatly interested in the education of the 
native women in domestic and maternal 
duties, also in the conduct of prayer- 
meetings and Bible classes. The reading 
of the Burman language was so much of 
a delight to her that she once said to a 
friend, ‘*I would be willing to learn it for 
the pleasure of reading the Bible in it.” 
She so fully made the language her own 
that she translated Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress into it, also some tracts written 
by Dr. Judson. She wrote four volumes 
of Scripture questions for Sabbath school 
use, and twenty hymns for a hymnal she 
published in the language. Ten happy 
years did she spend in these and kindred 
duties; then the Master called her to her 
reward, and her dust has mingled with 
that of the Island of St. Helena. This 
Mrs. Judson was the mother of Rey. Dr. 
Edward Judson, the pastor of the new 
Memorial Baptist Church in New York 
City. 

Mrs. Emily C. Judson, known to the 
literary world as Fannie Forrester, and as 
a pleasing and graceful writer, met Dr. 
Judson while he was on his last visit to 
this country, and became his wife on 
June 2, 1845. They met in Philadelphia, 
at the home of a mutual friend. As the 
venerable doctor and his host were riding 
from the railway station to the residence, 
the doctor remarked upon the great pleas- 
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ure he had enjoyed in reading a story books for taking all their orders, and they 


written by this gifted lady, and said he 
would much like to meet her. His host 
informed him that he would soon have 
that pleasure, as she was his guest. Her 
literary work during the first year of her 
married life was the biography of her 
predecessor. Speaking of the merits of 
this work, she playfully remarked that 
her husband was pleased with it, and she 
cared little whether others liked it or not. 
During the three following years she 
gave to the world such thoughts as 
greatly comforted and cheered many sor- 
rowing hearts. That they were very 
happy years is evident from Dr. Judson's 
own words: “Emily has taken my two 
boys as if they were her own; so that we 
are a very happy family ; not a happier, I 
am sure, on this broad earth.” But, all 
too soon, the beautiful, golden thread of 


this life was broken by the death of Dr. | 


Judson. Sad was the separation, but it 
was short. Scarcely had she become set- 
tled in her new American home with her 
aged parents, the five children of Mrs. 
Sarah Judson and her own ‘Bird,’ Emily 
Frances, when she, too, went to 


‘*The land that is bright, 
Where God and the Lamb 
Are the glory and light.” 
MARIE. 
—ee 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Queen Isabella Congress will be 
held at the Isabella Pavilion,corner Sixty- 


first und Oglesby Avenue, Chicago, on | 


Sept. 18. All members of Isabella clubs 
are cordially invited to be present. 


Mukwonago, Wis., W. C. T. U. is an 
active worker for woman’s cause. It has 
had {a woman on the school board for 
nearly six years, one woman preacher for 
regular supply and now it has a woman 
for post mistress. 


A movement is in progress to organize 
the women clerks in the different stores 
of New York. Miss Anna B. Weiss, of 
Findlay, O., is the organizer of the Retail 
Clerks’ National Protective Association 
for the city and State of New York. 


‘The ( atholic Women’s National League 
mude a tb. yinning of its career of benevo- 
lence a few days ago by opening a day 
bursery for the northern division of Chi- 
cago. Nurseries under the same auspices 
will also be soon established on the south 
and west sides. 


‘The Lowell (Mass.) Mail has joined the 
daily newspapers which carry a depart- 
ment called *‘A Woman’s Page.” The 
Mail's daily page is edited by Rebecca 
Norero-s, and it is considerably superior 
to the ‘‘woman’s pages” of some metro- 
politan newspapers. 


Civil service reform is said to be an en- 
courager of matrimony. In the stamp 
division of the Post Office Department, 
for instance, fewer than one-half of the 
clerks were married in 1873, while now 
there are only three bachelors out of a 
total of fifty.— Hate Field's Washington. 


‘*‘Other Essays from the Easy Chair,” a 
second volume of Mr. George William 
Curtis’s delightful papers, is reprinted in 
the *‘American Essayist’s Series’ from 
Harper's Magazine. Issued on the same 
day is ‘*The Literature of Philanthropy,” 
by Frances A. Goodale, for the ‘‘Distaff 
Series.” 

The following ambiguous but compli- 
mentary item is from the Nampa (Idaho) 
Progress : 

Miss Mamie. the highly accomplished 
and beautiful daughter of Governor 
McConnell, is holding down the guber- 
natorial chair in the governor’s absence. 

It would be interesting to know if Miss 
McConnellis really discharging the duties 
of the Governor. 


Mr. Ernest H. Morgan, formerly editor 
of the Dorchester (Mass.) Beacon has 
lately assumed the management of the 
Roxbury Gazette, Congressman McEt- 
trick’s paper. Mr. Morgan lent editorial 
support to the municipal suffrage bill last 
winter and gave generous space to reports 
of meetings held by suftrage leagues, 
women’s clubs, and other societies in 
which women have a special interest. We 
are glad to have our friend resume news- 
paper work. 


Mrs. Deland’s new novel, ‘Philip and 
His Wife,” deals with divorce on the 
ground of incompatibility. 
have read the manuscript, upon which 
Mrs. Deland is still working, say that it 
is the strongest story she has written. and 
likely to exceed *‘John Ward, Preacher,” 
in popularity. It willappear firstasa erial 
in the Atlantic Monthly, beginning, prob- 
ably, with the October number, and will 
afterward be published in book form by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The new and magnificent Holland hotel 
on Fifth Avenue, New York City, decided 
to employ a woman cashier. She worked 
so well that it lately secured another. 
The young ladies require seven different 


| must keep track of these and not get 
tangled up. They also have occasion to 
cash large checks at times and must know 
when these are genuine and when bogus. 
There is much responsibility attached to 
the place. The West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
has a woman cashier, too. 


Harper & Brothers have just added to 
the attractive ‘“‘Distaff Series” another 
| volume, ‘‘Early Prose and Verse.” The 
| editing and selecting of its material are 
due to Alice Morse Earle and Emily 
| Elisworth Ford. There is much in the 
little book extremely amusing, curious, 
and worthy of better preservation than 
the files of magazines. It concludes at 
| the generation of female writers repre- 
sented by Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
| Stoddard, Mrs. Kinney, and the late Mrs. 
| Botta. 
| “Le Journal des Femmes,” of Paris, 
| France, contains the following: 


| In regard to a petition sent to the gov- 
| ernment by the group of la Solidarité des 
| femmes we extract from the Journal Ofi- 
| ciel, the parliament organ, that the com- 
| mittee has adopted the order of the day 
| proposed by the reporting secretary for 
the following reasons: ‘*I'‘hat the impor- 
| tant question of the place of women in 
| society seems not yet ready to be resolved, 
| and in that the committee can only pro- 
pose the order of the day on that question, 
| mentioning nevertheless that there are 
certain rights which women can no longer 
| be denied.” 
| This is the beginning of victory. 

When Susan B. Anthony introduced 
| Martha Schofield, of Aiken, S. C., she said, 
‘Here is one who is not president of any 
| association, but she is more. She should 
be governor of South Carolina, for she has 
kept the door of liberty open in that 
State for twenty-five years, by teaching 
the colored people and making women as 
well as men know the value of a vote.” 
Miss Schofield spoke in the Government 
Congress, and also in the Woman’s Build- 
ing. The South Carolinians may be proud 
of such a representative, for her words 
on any subject carry a conviction of truth 
with them. She has great faith and hope 
in the womavhood of that State, believing 
that as it has better chance for develop- 
ment, in both races, its power will be felt 
for good. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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Better proof that the emancipation of 
woman is at hand than the prominence of 
the Woman’s Exhibit at Chicago was 
afiorded to the Listener the other day. 
Down in the Bread and Well Street dis- 
trict—that queer little fragment of a slum 
left by the redemption of Fort Hill, and 
very nearly deprived now of its slummy 
character by the great number of respect- 
able business houses which hem it in—the 
Listener saw a queer and impressive sight. 
A juvenile military company was parad- 
ing there—a ragged, somewhat dirty 
squad, armed with sticks and brooms, and 
consisting in about equal measure of 
boys and girls; and by whom, think you, 
was this battalion commanded? By 4 
girl, not a whit bigger than one or two of 
the boys in the company. She had no 
military toggery, and she was bareheaded 
and ragged; but she had a glittering eye 
and a terrible look on her face, and she 
commanded her motley squad like a Na- 
poleon. Every urchin was as straight as 
a ramrod, and the slightest deviation from 
the line brought a sharp command from 
the captain which put him instantly into 
his place. The boys in the army certainly 
seemed to see nothing out of the way in 
being commanded by a girl. This incident 
seems to indicate a great change in the 
ordinary view of the juvenile lower classes 
as to what a girl is good for. But per- 
haps it is only an effect of the example set 
by the Salvation Army. 


Mrs. Rorer has had the bright idea, in 
starting her new magazine, Household 
News, to invite chiefs of cooking schools 
and other experts to send her either a 
new or a favorite recipe. It is curious, 
though not strange, that the editors of 
both the Philadelphia food magazines 
should be at this time in Chicago, con- 
ducting their publications at long range, 
so to speak. Mrs. Rorer is in the Woman’s 
Building, busy over the corn kitchen, 
which is to show Europe, and especially 
Germany, how to prepare the great va- 
riety of dishes we Americans know how 








Those who | 


to make from maize. From cornstarch, as 
was long ago discovered, you can make 
thy most delicate rich cake. Although the 
development of the ‘‘corn cult” naturally 
occupies the editor's attention, her maga- 
zine is not altogether given to it. Dr. 
Henry Leffman wisely discusses the water 
supply; Dr. J. Milton Miller has a sug- 
gestive article in the ‘*‘Nursery,” and Miss 
Elizabeth Carpenter brings a literary 
flavor in the ‘‘Contemporaries of Colum- 
bus.” Mrs. Van Kirk leads the kinder- 
garten discussion, and there is promise of 
entertaining matter to come in the decora- 
tive and the architecture departments. 
Mrs. Rorer’s ‘tready ways” and attention 
to digestive requirements are conspicuous 
throughout. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


CYNTHIA. 


She was Little Boy Blue’s choicest 
treasure. He loved her better than any 
one except papa and mamma. 

Cynthia was the dearest armful of rag 
dolly that ever comforted a little boy at 
bedtime. She was so much dearer than a 
doll with a head of china or wax, that 
would break all to pieces if you wanted 
to use her for a drum-stick on the stove, 


dow. 

Sometimes, after they had gone to bed, 
“Cynthia seemed restless, and then Little 
Boy Blue would call: 

“Cynfy wants a drink, mamma.” So 
mamma would bring a little water in a 
mug; and after he had given Cynthia all 
she wanted, Little Boy Blue would drink 
the rest himself. 

Sometimes in the dark hours of the 
night a little voice would cry: 

‘Mamma! Mamma! Please wake up 
quick! I lost Cynfy!” and poor sleepy 


fumble about under the crib, until she 
could recover the lost child. Then Little 
Boy Blue would soothe Cynthia until she 
dropped off to sleep again. 

When Uncle John came home from col- 
lege he was so kind that Little Boy Blue 
felt he must be generous, too; so he said: 


said: 

‘**I'm afraid [ might snore and wake her 
up.” Little Boy Blue looked so grieved, 
Uncle John hastened to add: 

‘*But if you could spare her—" 

‘*Yes, indeed!” cried the little boy. 
When bedtime came, Little Boy Blue 
looked so sober, Uncle John said: 

“Now I’m not going to bed for some 
time, wouldn't you like to take Cynthia 
till I come up?” 

And the smiles dimpled all over the 
face of Little Boy Blue, as he answered: 

“*S'pose I might! ” 

So Cynthia had two bed-fellows that 
night.— Hattie Louisa Jeromein Our Little 


Ones. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Sumway—Is this Miss Scadds you speak 
of beautiful? Hunker—Is she beautiful? 
Why, sir, I never saw a car so crowded 
that she couldn't get a seat in it. 


‘*How’s this, Dauber? You've painted 
Father Time with a mowing-machine in- 
stead of a scythe?” ‘*That’s all right. 
We artists of the modern school keep up 
with the progress of inventions.” 


“Truly good young men,” said Mrs. 
Errordite, ‘tare as scarce as angel’s 
teeth!” ‘*Why, gran’ma! What an ex- 
pression!”’ ‘I should have said,” hastily 
added the old lady, ‘tas scarce as hen’s 
visits.” 


Postmaster—1 don’t see nothin’. Mrs. 
Hayfork—I was expectin’ a letter or pos- 
tal from Aunt Sally Spriggs, tellin’ what 
day she was comin’. Rural Postmaster 
(calling to his wife)—Did you see a pos- 
tal from Mrs. Hayfork’s Aunt Sally tel- 
lin’ what day she was comin’. His Wife 
—Yes, she’s comin’ Thursday. 


At a recent exhibition in an English 
town the queen was present, with the 
Princess Henry, of Battenberg. The 
local mayor, a highly respected trades- 
man, accompanied by his wife, was of the 
royal party. As usual, the queen placed 
her name in the visitors’ book as ‘‘Vic- 
toria,” the princess following with 
‘*Beatrice.” Then came the mayor’s 
wife, who, seeing what had gone before, 
wrote, with a bold, steady hand, ‘‘Jane.” 
—British- American. 

A well-known bishop, suffering from 
impaired vision, was holding a levee, and 
one by one his guests were ushered into 


rived and said: ‘How do you do, my 
lord? My mother wishes to be kindly re- 
membered to you.” ‘‘Ah,” said the bish- 
op, “that is very good of her. And 
how is the dear old soul? Nothing like a 
good old mother! Be sure to take care of 
your old mother. Good-morning.” The 
bishop did not in the least know who his 
visitor was, and said to his footman, ‘Who 
was that?’ The servant replied, “The 
last gentleman who left your lordship's 
reception is the Duke of Connaught.” 
The ‘‘dear old soul’? was Queen Victwri:! 


A Western member of Congress, who is 
not much on society, but whose wife is, 
came home one afternoon in Washington, 
and found her just returning from a round 
of visits. ‘*Well, my dear,” he inquired, 
“where have you been to-day?” “Out 
making party calls,” she replied, with very 
apparent satisfaction. ‘Party calls,” he 
repeated, in puzzled interrogation. ‘Yes, 
colonel, party calls.”” He studied ov: r it 
for a minute. ‘Now, look here, Maria,’’ 
he said earnestly, ‘‘let up on that. You 
attend to society, and leave the party to 
me. You don’t know anything about 
politics, even if you are in Washington 
with me; and, if you get to doing any 
party work, you'll make a tangle of it, 
sure.” And then Maria gave the colonel 
a laugh that made him wonder what he 
was there for.—Detroit Free Press. 
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mamma would creep out of bed and | 


College, Scie: tific and Business Preparation. Send | The story of a small town. 


| Broad St. Station, Phila. 
‘You want Cynfy sleep with you?” | 
Then every one laughed and Uncle John | 
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EDUCATIONAL. | 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE rox wom. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Knglish, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, ae 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old igh 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, Hi-tory, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 
lete. Kkellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
tnglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is | 
noped, be op: ned in the autumn, und will accom. | 
modate all pplicants fur admission. For Program | 
address as above. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


4let yean | 





| 
Family and Day School. Both sexes. 
At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 


for Catalogue. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Maas. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
\ Opens 9th month, 9th, isv2. Thirty minutes from | 
Under care of Friends, Full 
college courses f +r both sexes, leading to Classical 





Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine | 
shop®, laboratories. aud libraries. For full particulars | 


address CHAKLES De GAKMO. Ph. D., President. 
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WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS | 
All goods left over from last season, 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the | 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. | 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
hext Door to Washington Street. 


UNITY, | 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 














A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


« in religion. | 
| 
| 
| 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, | 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, | 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and_ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, | 
assisted by a corps of able workers | 
in the field of religion and of ethics. | 


PUBLISHED 


—BY— 





Unity Publishing Company | 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, — 





his reception-room. At length one ar- | 


IN view of what Hood's Sarsaparilla A SA VIEWS 
has done for others, is it not reasonable to usie ‘) nETTES, 
believe that it will also be of benefit to ree E eerie 
you? ACH Soo Fiibert Pa. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL, 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 

By Epxau D. Cueney. With portrait and halftone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in mak 
exceedingly Feadable, and free — Go Som 


Ty mate’ 
that makes up a great part of so m. ogra hies. 
This volume is not only an Conant of t ellte and 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically.— Boston Times. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST WHE CON- 
TRABANDS 








By EvizabeTs Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 
Patient, intelligent, and thorough] i 
author gives in this book the results of pearly thine 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws t light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
= i nll eae he yee, No one anxious for the 
welfar> oi ri 
to neglect her testimony. es See Ce See 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracue. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 


resent system of business 
8 & summary not only of 


cnet Dee yet appeared. It 


satisfied with nothing less than a radical ch 
eo Eppeheds which fave hitherto dominatet “A 


QUABBIN 


With Outlooks upon Purt- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERWoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 
“I quite envy the man who has not read 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of bh —- 


im. 
he may well envy me, for I ad 
pik oy y have read it twice.” it isa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF} PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harrietre R. SHat 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, # 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is im por- 
tant to conduct meetings. e k is made as 
elementary and simple as ssible,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
making motions, of voting, ete., ete..—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


ine Generat Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na- 


it nal 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Aesoctation. 

The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 
The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 

The Boston Political Class. 
ft Lak | and The Woman Suffrage League 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mase. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. ; 
The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 








D, MASS. 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 


| points of interest 


Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 
; ‘ cela niente 
A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 

THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
by her under government 


ces, and accompanied by notes concerning 
Price, $1.00. 





ausp' 


| Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
| S. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 


Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


_ Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
4 Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

e paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


= a 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The tenth annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Muckwonago, commencing October 3, 1893, and 
continuing three days. Good speakers from 
abroad are expected, and a full programme will 
be published later. Jennie W. LAMBERSON, 

Ch. Ex. Com 


~~ 
or 





HELP NEEDED IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, as the 
representative of the National-American 
W. 8S. A., left New York for Denver, 
August 29, to help the suffragists of Colo- 
rado in their campaign. Next November, 
just sixty days hence, the men of Colo- 
rado will vote yes or no on the question 
of woman suffrage. Colorado is the suf- 
frage battle-ground of 1893. Money is 
greatly needed. Send in contributions. 

- é sah 


AN APPEAL FOR THE SEA ISLANDS. 


The Charleston, 8. C. News and Courier 
of Sept. 2 contains a proclamation of Gov. 
Tillman, calling for aid for the starving 
people on the Sea Islands, and a letter 
from the chairman of the citizens’ com- 
mittee in Beaufort asking for help. A 
Beaufort correspondent vividly describes 
that desolated town. He says that, ter- 
rible as it is, ‘‘the destruction of property 
and loss of crops, these are nothing to the 
slow death by starvation which awaits 
thousands of whites and blacks unless 
speedy relief is afforded.” Private let- 
ters confirm the truth of this, and add 
that it is impossible to exaggerate, or 
even approximate the ghastly truth of 
the situation. These Sea Islands have 
been called the ‘‘Paradise of the Negro,” 
and now in one night the labor of the 
thirty years since emancipation has all 
been swept away. The incidents of 
bravery among the negro mothers in sav- 
ing their children are touching. But we 
can help the sufferings of these poor moth- 
ers, whose children must die before their 
eyes without speedy aid. The Beaufort 
committee appeals to the American peo- 
ple. That means you and me, dear read- 
ers of the JOURNAL. Will not all who 
can spare money, little or much, send it 
to Miss Wilde at the JoURNAL office, 3 
Park Street. Will not those who have 
boxes and barrels of clothing and bed- 
ding, new or old, send them to Mr. Niels 
Christensen, Beaufort, S.C. Via. Savan- 
nah steamer, marked ‘‘For the Destitute.’’ 

A. H.C. 


~e 


WOMAN’S DAY AT WORCESTER. 

Last Tuesday, Sept. 5, was Woman’s 
Day at the New England Agricultural 
Fair, in Worcester, Mass. The announce- 
ment drew a large audience from Boston 
and many cities and country towns. The 
large tent was crowded, and many had to 
stand. Hon. Daniel Needham, at 10.30 
A. M., made brief and appropriate re- 
marks expressive of the farmers’ sympa- 
thy with the enfranchisement of women. 
In the absence of Mrs. Lucy Stone, a 
Worcester County farmer’s daughter, 
detained by illness, Mr. H. B. Blackwell 
made an argument for woman suffrage as 
an act of justice, imperatively needed in the 
interest of good government. He urged 
all present to try to elect suffragists to 
the Legislature. Mrs. Laura Ormiston 
Chant made one of her inimitable ad- 
dresses, so full of bright thought and 
deep feeling that she elicited the sympa- 
thy of all her hearers. Mrs. Fanny Purdy 
Palmer, of Providence, R. I., urged upon 
’ farmers’ wives the importance of forming 
women’s clubs among their neighbors to 
stimulate thought and give variety to 
lonely lives. Mrs. Livermore spoke for 
the New England W. C. T. U. from the 
temperance standpoint, and closed with a 
grand appeal to men and women—to the 
women to signify their interest in pro- 
moting good government; to the men to 
call for the reserves that will turn the 
tide of political battle in the interest of 
labor, in its struggle for a higher standard 
of social justice. After the addresses suf- 
fragists were invited to come to the plat- 
form to greet thé speakers. WOMAN'S 
JOURNALS were freely distributed. Pres- 





ident Needham announced that there 
would be another ‘“‘woman’s day” next 
year. The exercises closed with the old 
long-metre doxology. It was an earnest 


and impressive meeting. H. B. B. 
_ ~~ — 
DEERFIELD REGISTRARS SUED FOR 
DAMAGES. 


“The women of Deerfield who were 
denied registration and so lost their right 
to vote for school committee, last spring, 
have moved with deliberation in calling 
the offending officials to account—but 
they have moved. Edward C. Cowles, 
Alden Briggs and Henry Waite,a majority 
of the board, realized the fact Monday, 
when warrants were served upon them by 
Officer Smead. They have been settling 
into the comfortable belief that the women 
were either forgetful, forgiving or timid; 
neither of which is true, as the result is 
certain to show. The suit is brought by 
Mary A. Fisher, one of the women de- 
prived of what she considers was her legal 
right to vote, and it is understood that 
she is the representative of others, the 
sum of $100 having been raised by them to 
carry through the test suit. Mrs. Fisher 
names $500 as the damage done by each 
of the registrars. John A. Aiken is her 
lawyer.” 

The story was given in the Gazette, 
substantially as follows: 


The suit of Mrs. Fisher, who is the wife 
of Samuel F. Fisher, is based on the re- 
fusal of the registrars to enter her name 
on the register of voters, to vote for school 
committee at the annual town meeting of 
last March. At three meetings, just pre- 
ceding the town election, the registrars 
refused to register women who applied. 
Their mistake began, it would seem, in 
good faith, and was based on a misunder- 
standing of the law of 1892, which was a 
revision of the registration laws, made 
necessary by the abolition of the poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting. In section 
seven of that act (Chap 351, acts of 1892), 
it is provided that the assessors in their 
rounds every year shall make true lists, 
as nearly as they can ascertain, of the 
male persons twenty years of age and up- 
ward, liable to be assessed for a poll tax, 
‘tand shall receive the request of every 
woman, twenty years of age and upward 
residing therein on the first day of May in 
the current year who shall, in a writing 
signed by her, request that her name be 
transmitted to the registrars for the pur- 
pose of registration.” When the town 
clerk, Herfry 8. Childs, who is of course 
one of the registrars, in perusal of the 
law, before the approach of the town 
meeting, encountered that provision as to 
women, he formed the idea that it required 
that previously to being registered, she 
must have made her request through the 
assessors. Impressed with this concep- 
tion and knowing it would bar the Deer- 
field women from registration, he framed 
questions and sent them to the Secretary 
of State. The answer he received con- 
vinced him that he was right, and when 
the registrars met in Green River district 
to register voters he took that ground. 
Some twenty women appeared at this 
meeting and — for registration. It 
is stated that the other registrars did not 
take Mr. Child’s view of the law’s require- 
ments, but armed with his advice from 
the Secretary of State he persuaded them 
and they voted not to register the women. 
Their vote was unanimous except that 
Mr. Waite, who presided, did not vote. 

The registrars met two or three days 
later in South Deerfield. A large number 
of women were understood to intend reg- 
istering there. Three or four appeared 
and applied. Meanwhile Mr. Childs had 
received new light. He had concluded 
that the requirement of the law that the 
assessors shall receive the requests of 
women, did not make it binding upon 
women who wished to vote to declare 
their purpose ten months in advance of 
the meeting. It now appeared that it 
was only a convenience, and where women 
were already registered saved them the 
trouble of appearance before the regis- 
trars. Sec. 12 requires the registrars to 
enter in the annual register the names of 
women who make such eens, if 
they can be identified as the names of 
women whose names were borne on the 
voting list of the last preceding election. 
But Article 13 says that every woman 
whose name has not been entered in the 
annual register, must, if she desires to 
vote, appear in person at a place pro- 
vided for registration and prove that she 

ossesses all the qualifications of a voter. 

his gives a woman the same opportunity 
as a man to appear at any meeting of the 
registrars and prove her qualifications as 
a voter. ‘ 

Mr. Childs was now persuaded that a 
mistake had been made in the Green 
River meeting. He tried to lead the other 
registrars out from their error. But the 
other registrars were not to be led. They 
were not boys to change their opinions at 
opposite ends of the town, and to accept 

e South Deerfield women would be to 
raise a storm among those of Green River 
who had been excluded, so they voted to 
maintain their position, Mr. Childs alone 
dissenting. 

A stormy session at Old Deerfield fol- 
lowed, where twenty women, including 
Mrs. Fisher, applied for registration and 
were refused, Messrs. Waite, Cowles and 
Briggs voting against them, and Mr. 
Childs in their favor. There were violent 
expressions enough at the time, and suits 
were threatened, but the women have been 
quietly working up the case and it will 
now come into court. It is a civil suit 
for the recovery of damages. It is an 
interesting question if the registrars are 
not criminally liable, under Section 42, 
which names the penalties for misconduct 





of the registrars, and says that any reg- 
istrar ‘‘who knowingly shall prevent or 
seek to prevent the registration of any 
legal voter” ‘‘shall for each offence be 
a ne by a fine not exceeding three 

undred dollars or by imprisonment in the 
house of correction not exceeding six 
months.” But the criminal case is not in 
sight, and the registrars would claim they 
did not “knowingly” prevent the regis- 
tration of a legal voter. 

The town of Deerfield is not responsible 
for the acts of its registrars, and the sug- 
gestion that the town would support 
their defense is presuming that the town 
would undertake to justify officials in a 
malfeasance and expend money for what 
is not a legal object. The registrars are 
officers provid for by law, and not 
agents of the town. he suit will be 
entered for the next term of the Superior 
Court. 

There can be no question of the wrong 
done to the women of Deerfield and other 
localities. The law is clear and explicit. 
The registrars of Boston and elsewhere 
generally have recognized the right of 
women to apply for registration at any 
time prior to a fortnight before election. 
No woman is any longer required to pay 
a poll tax, nor can she now be legally as- 
sessed a poll tax. The narrow-minded 
obstinacy of town officials who tamper 
with the political rights of citizens to 
gratify a prejudice, deserves, and we hope 
will receive, an exemplary rebuke at the 
hands of the Supreme Court. H. B. B. 


—~$— > 


TESTING THE LAW IN GRAND RAPIDS. 


GRAND RApPips, MICH., 
Sept. 4, 1893. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The inhabitants of the Valley City are 
just now living in stirring and historic 
days. The recent act of the iast Michigan 
Legislature, conferring upon the women 
of the State the right to municipal suf- 
frage, has roused women to a sense of 
their responsibilities. In view of the 
coming school-trustee elections, a call 
was signed by six representative women 
of the city to assemble in a woman’s pub- 
lic mass-meeting in Lockerby Hall, on 
Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 23, to discuss 
the situation under the new law. Fully 300 
intelligent and cultured women responded. 
The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
Emily B. Ketcham, whose devotion to the 
elevation of women is parallel with the 
sublimity of the cause she represents. 
Dr. Frances 8S. Hillyer was chosen to pre- 
side. The meeting was conducted under 
strict parliamentary rules and courtesy. 
Mrs. Ketcham explained the meaning of 
the new code, which confers upon all 
women who are twenty-one years of age 
and can read the English language the 
right to a ballot. The coming school 
election, which occurs on Tuesday, Sept. 
5, was discussed, and also the provision 
for registration on Sept. 2. Mrs. H. M. 
Moorman, Dr. Frances A. Rutherford, 
Dr. N. Louise Andrus, the woman mem- 
ber of the school board, Mrs. Josephine 
Ahnfeldt Goss, Mrs. Marie Hopkins, and 
others spoke. Mr. E. B. Fisher, president 
of the board of education and managing 
editor of the Grand Rapids Daily Eagle, 
was called to the platform, and in a brief 
but comprehensive address congratulated 
the women of his State and city upon 
what they had acquired in the way of 
constitutional rights. He hoped the time 
was near when full suffrage would be 
granted to women. Mr. Fisher was ap- 
plauded. Mrs. F. B. Wallin presented the 
following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is not only the privilege but 
the bounden duty of every intelligent woman to 
vote, that she may do her part toward upholding 
good laws and counteract so far as possible the 
influence of the vicious and criminal class of 
— from which the community so often suf- 
“That we believe the interests of the schools 
would be better subserved were there a more 
equal representation of men and women upon 
the school board. 

That we express to the press of the city our 
hearty appreciation of their uniform kindness 
and courtesy for many favors received. 

That we hereby tender our thanks to Mrs. 
Lockerby for the use of this hall so generously 
donated by her. 

The meeting was then resolved into 
twelve caucuses, representing the twelve 
wards of the city. From each ward were 
chosen two women to represent their 
respective wards, forming a central exec- 
utive committee, which should hold par- 
lor meetings in the several wards to con- 
sult with reference to school trustees, and 
to call nominating caucuses. 

Another mass-meeting, called for Mon- 
day evening, Aug. 28, for the benefit of 
business women who were engaged 
through the day, was held in the same 
place, and was well attended. Mrs. Mary 
L. Doe, of Bay City, Mich., addressed the 
meeting. Her talk was moderate, reason- 
able and educational. Mrs. Goss read an 
extract from the preliminary circular 
sent by the Michigan Liquor Dealers’ 
Protective Association, denunciatory of 
woman’s right to vote, and assuming that 
the new law conferring the municipal 
ballot to women was a direct blow to 
their interests and rights. Hon. A. E. 
Ewing, a rising young lawyer influential 





| in passing the law, was present, and made 


a brief but excellent address. 
The central executive committee met 
}on the afternoon of Aug. 26, and re- 
| ported active and thorough work. It was 
| nearly the unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee to continue in office those on the 
| board whose work has been acceptable to 
the highest interests of the schools. Dr. 
_ Andrus has done her part so nobly that 
|she will probably have no rival in the 
| field and will be re-elected. The city and | 
| State are now in suspense because of the 
opinion of the city attorney that the new 
law is unconstitutional. Friends of the 
bill are divided in opinion regarding its 
validity, and its enemies are jubilant. 
However it may be, women can vote at 
school elections under the old law, and if 





any woman’s vote is challenged who 
registers under the new ruling, and her | 
ballot is thrown out, there will be a lively | 
time, and the Supreme Court will settle 
| the question. Able lawyers have offered | 
| their services to test any such case that | 
| may arise. In the meantime, the women 
| of the city are making a thorough and 
| deliberate canvass. T'wo women besides 
| Dr. Andrus are already nominated. Men 
| and women are thinking upon this sub- 
ject as never before, and new friends are 
daily adding strength to the sentiment 
that women are neither toys nor slaves, 
but are fitted by intelligence and con- 
science to have a voice in legislation. 

Some feeble attempts at sarcasm and 
ridicule have not been taken to heart suf- 
ficiently to intimidate, and the most pro- 
found argument that has been printed 
was in these words, which are copied 
from a report of last Monday evening’s 
mass-meeting, referring to the personnel 
of the audience : ; 

All of them (the women, of course) 
were well dressed and intelligent appear- 
ing, and none of them looked as though 
they had suffered the lifetime of wrong 
and deprivation which later developments 
proved that they had endured. 

Does not this refute the stock argu- 
ment versus the suffrage for woman ‘“‘that 
only bad women will vote’? Does it not 
evidence that women of brains and refine- 
ment are claiming what is justly their 
own, and putting themselves into such 
position that they may be able to help 
their less fortunate sisters? 

FLORENCE ADELE CHASE. 
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A WORD TO KANSANS. 


It is among the plans of the Kansas Suf- 
frage Amendment Campaign Committee to 
send speakers to fifty county fairs, if possi- 
ble. These fairs will be held in August 
and September. This work will be greatly 
expedited if the friends of the suffrage 
movement will ascertain at once the dates 
of their respective county fairs, and the 
names of the secretaries of the Fair Boards, 
and send them to Mrs. S. A. Thurston, 
Topeka, chairman of the Committee on 
Fair Work. Let our friends immediately 
find out if Fair Boards will consent to 
arrange for our speakers, granting them 
an advantageous day and hour. If the 
work is taken in hand in season, the Fair 
Boards will generally advertise our 
speakers along with their other attrac- 
tions, thus reducing our expenses. Let 
Mrs. Thurston hear from each county 
promptly. 

Arrangements have been made whereby 
we get three good hours, on a good day, 
at the State Fair. Several speakers will 
be present, representing all the political 
parties of the State, headed by Susan B. 
Anthony. Mrs. Thurston is to be com- 
mended for making this excellent arrange- 
ment. LAuRA M. JOuNs, 

Pres. K. E. 8. A. 


MRS. STANTON ON DAVID DUDLEY 
FIE 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 


The following extract from David 
Dudley Field’s paper on American Prog- 
ress in Jurisprudence, read at the Law 
Congress, at the Exposition, is worthy 
of a place in your columns: 


A notable change has taken place in 
the political signification of the word 
‘*people” in this country. It meant only 
adult white men at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. It 
came to include black men at the end of the 
Civil War. Now, in one of the States of 
the Union at all events, it comprehends 
adult men and women, white or black. 
In Wyoming, women no less than men are 
entitled to vote for their representatives 
in the government of the country. And 





why should woman not have this right? 
She counts in every enumeration of the | 
census; her name is on every tax roll; | 
she is the nurser and instructor of youth; 
she forms, more than man, the habits, 
tastes and manners of all the living; she 
is as deeply interested as man in good 
laws well administered; she suffers as 
much from a bad administration, and 
profits as much by a good one. I repeat, 
why should she not vote as well as men? 
Certainly it is not because she is not 
as capable to rule. In modern times 
three of the greatest rulers of the world 








have been women: Maria Theresa of 





Austria, Catherine of Russia, and Vic- 
toria of England. It does not become a 
man to say that 7" of these great per- 
sonages was not at least his equal in the 
capacity and art of governing. And in 
these States, who will pretend that it is 
just and decorous to give the right of 
voting to ignorant blacks, when it is 
refused to intelligent women ? 

What a pity that this most distinguished 
member of the New York bench could 
not have seen all this and bravely said it, 
when he assisted in the codification of 
our laws a quarter of a century ago. 
However, in proportion as our cause be- 
comes popular, lawyers, clergymen and 
statesmen will awake to the fact that 
woman is an important factor in civiliza- 
tion, and needs the protection of just 
laws. It is easy for the most timid to 
walk in a beaten path, and with confidence 
in the darkest night if in good company. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
Glen Cove, L. I., Sept. 5, 1893. 


—_—__<@>—____ 
KANSAS SEVENTH DISTRICT. 


Mrs. C. L. Denton, of Attica, president 
of “The Big Seventh,” is getting her 
district into good shape for the campaign. 
The following named are presidents of 
thirteen of her counties. Twenty-four 
remain to be organized later : 

Sedgewick Co., Mrs. Sallie Toler, Wichita; 
Rice Co., Mrs. Anna B. Caldwell, Hutchinson; 
Kingman Co., Mrs. Mary L. Parsons, Kingman; 
Barton Co., Mrs. Francis E. Butler, Great Bend; 
Finney Co., Miss Mabel Hull, Garden City; 
Hodgeman Co., Mrs. M. J. Moody, Jetmore; 
Rice Co., Mrs. 1. Hamrick, Sterling; Barber Co., 
Mrs. J. P. Renfrew, Deerhead; Ford Co., Mrs. 
Mary H. Rapp, Dodge City; Sumner Co., Mrs. 
S. M. Salter, Argonia; Wichita Co., Mrs. J. B. 
a Leoti; Pratt Co., Mrs. 8S. J. Fulkerson, 

-ratt. 


The Sterling Association is officered as 
follows: 

President—Mrs. T. H. Brown. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Wilson Keys. 

Secretary—Mrs. Kilbourne. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Dr. Spencer. 

This Society, organized by District 
President Denton and County President 
Hamrick, starts out with fifty members. 


> 





KANSAS WOMEN DECLINE OFFICE. 
SALINA, Kansas, SEPT. 4, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The management of our State Industrial 
School for Girls is to be changed. Such 
are political exigencies. It was desired 
that Mrs. Anna L. Diggs undertake the 
superintendency of that Institution. But 
to so narrow Mrs. Diggs’ work would 
have been too great a sacrifice, and she 
declined the place. Our dear Anna C. 
Wait was elected to fill that office, but 
will decline to serve longer than it takes 
the Board to find some other superinten- 
dent. Mr. Wait isa member of the Board 
of State Charitable Institutions. Mrs. 
Wait has the Lincoln Beacon in charge, 
and besides this is active in securing the 
ballot for women. She has never been a 
place-seeker. 

We are proud of the honors offered these 
two women, but are glad that their activi- 
ties are not to be circumscribed by the 
walls of our Girls’ Industrial School. 

LauRA M. JOHNs. 


——————+~@—____ 
FROM NORTH WESTERN IOWA. 


HULL, Sioux Co., Lowa, 
SEPT. 4, 1893. \ 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 

As [Iowa superintendent of Enrolment 
work, I have been successful in securing 
the codperation of a goodly number of 
energetic, efficient Superintendents of 
Counties and Districts for enrolment, have 
written innumerable letters, and latterly 
have been trying personal interviews 
with fair success. I have organized 
Political Equality Clubs during the last 
month at Ashton, Osceola County, and at 
Sheldon, Hartley, Sanborn and Suther- 
land, all of O’Brien County. I have 
worked mainly in small towns and 
country neighborhoods, hoping to arouse 
interest and enthusiasm in the work 
which will be lasting. I waited on the 
Republican and Democratic County Con- 
ventions with a delegation of our promi- 
nent women, among whom were the 
presidents of our Women’s Relief Corps 
and W. C. T. U. Societies. We presented 
a resolution asking for some recognition 
at theirhands. It was, on both occasions, 
left by unanimous vote to the discretion 
of the State delegates. We felt that we 
had taken the initial step in our county, 
and that our long ride of thirty-six miles 
each time overland had not been in vain. 

In my enrolment work I have met with 
such remarks as these: ‘Itall rests with 
women themselves.” “If they want the 
ballot let them ask for it.” Dear Iowa 
sisters, who read the JOURNAL, let this 
not be said of us, but, by enrolment at 
least, let us signify our desire for what 
we so earnestly and sincerely want— 
Equality for all. I had the pleasure of 
soliciting Gov. Boies’ signature, but did 
not have the pleasure of getting it. 

A goodly amount of work will be re- 
ported at our State Convention, along all 
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ANSWERED. 
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|’a’ foreclosed long ago if the place had 
| been wuth the cost of the proceedin’s. 
| Jock don’t let anything wuth while slip 
| through his fingers.” 
| **1°ll bet hedon’t. Trust him for keep- 
in’ hold o’ the dollars. But there’s twenty 
Held all the murmurous air, and only | | or thirty acres of land goes with the 
Marred the rejoicing day, and drew apart. | place, aint there?” 
When dey come Steding G8 my putes lenges | ‘*Believe there is; but the more a man 
, 
~— | had of sech land’s that, the wuss off he’d 


I told my gladness to the wood's deep heart, - 
And all the forest answered with a sigh. be. Sandy—not a mite o’ strength in it. 
She heeds—sweet Nature—nay, sbe is notdumb! | A rabbit couldn’t get a livin’ on it; noth- 


When from my prisoned soul the bars shall fall, | ing on it but brakes and old pine stumps.’’ 
There waits an answer to my every cry. ‘*Yas. It used ter make me feel bad to 
Though yet her speech [ may not know, in some | gee Parson Wardwell’s garden-patch. 
Glad times my soul, bond-sundered, shall recall | Qnee as I was drivin’ by I stopped to talk 
In thousandfold the sure and blest reply. with him; and he said he was in hopes 
; Beoreg Marger's Hingasine. | the blessin’ of the year would rest on his 
Re efforts. ‘Parson,’ says I, ‘the blessin’ 
THE CRICKBTS. needs a little dressin’ behind it.’ Haw! 
| haw! Shaw! But I don’t see how they 
| lived there so long.” | 
Pipe, little minstrels of the weeny year, “Wal, he drawed a little something by 
; In gentle concert pipe! . | way of preacher’s aid from the conference 
~~ aie me =_— copie | since he failed up preachin’; fifty dollars 
a ee |a year, I've heard. That helped ’em a 
little, I spose. But his wife is a poor, 
pale-lookin’ old lady, aint she? And that 
Henry ; d’ye ever see such a pindlin’ look- 
in’ boy? What ails him?” 

‘**Heard he got his back hurt, somehow, 
slidin’ down hill over at Wrenham, the 
| last circuit the old minister travelled on. 
| That's some time ago. He must be eigh- 
| teen or nineteen years old. Never’ll come 
| to anything, 1 guess.” 
‘*Likely he wont. 


BY NANNIE MATO FITZHUGH. 


I took my sorrow where the swelling fields 
Lay circled by the low, caressing sky. 
The soft enchantment that the moraing yields 





BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL. 





The tempered sunshine, and the softened shade; 
The trill of lonely bird; 

The sad sweet hush on Nature's gladness laid ; 
The sounds through silence heard! 


Pipe tenderly the passing of the year; 
The summer’s brief reprieve ; 

The dry husk rustling round the ye:low ear; 
The chill of dawn and eve! 





Pipe the untroubled trouble of the year; 
Pipe low the painless pain ; 

Pipe your unceasing melancholy cheer; 
The year is in the wane! 


That girl, though, 


“so she is. Don’t know what her 
| name is; the boys and girls round call 
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THE UNWON CROWN. 





is pert and smart enough.” | cake that morning Stubby had gathered 





man, and whipped up again. 

The old minister’s family was, indeed, 
in “hard sledding”’—harder even than 
their immediate neighbors knew. Scarce- 
ly a fortnight had gone by after the fu- 
nera] before actual hunger began to pinch 
the occupants of the poor little cottage on 
the sandy lot by the river. They had a 
little corn-meal in store, and got an occa- 
sional egg from their small flock of fowls, 
which picked up their own living out of 
doors. 

The widow was both ill and despondent. 
and from morning till evening the weak- 
backed Henry sat in his chair by the win- 
dow. 

“Stubby” did almost all that was done. 
She might even have earned wages, away 
from home—for she was now thirteen— 
but that her presence and services were 
really needed there by the two invalids. 

‘*Folks never do really starve to death 
in this free and glorious country, do they, 
Marmy Sarah?” she asked meditatively, 
one morning about this time. It was one 
of her odd ways to address half-playfully, 
half-affectionately, her brother as ‘‘Poor 
Henry boy,” and her mother as ‘‘Marmy 
Sarah.” She had called her father ‘*Papa 
Joe” in the same affectionate fashion. 

Mrs. Wardwell had no reply to make to 
this inquiry. 

“Still,” continued Stubby, ‘tthe hens 
didn’t lay an egg yesterday ; and all we’ve 
got to eat this morning is a corn cake.” 

For fuel with which to bake the corn- 


up all the chips in the yard, and broken 
up with an old axe what stray sticks and 





| her ‘Stubby,’ she’s so kind of short and 
thick. Was always trottin’ round out- 
door with the old minister, ye know.” 

‘*Droll thing, aint she?” said the select- 
man; ‘kind of a romp?” 

‘Wal, she’s a go-head, good-natured 
thing, always on the grin and up to some- 
thin’ or "nother. Come to my house to 
| see my girls one day last summer. Had 
a basket with a salt codfish in it. She’d 
been down to the village with a dozen 
eggs. Walked all the way, five miles. 
But she wa’n’t so tired but that she went 
flyin’ around to play with my girls. 

‘hey rumpussed round out to the barn 
and found a hen’s nest with ten or a 
dozen eggs in it. Stubby come bringin’ 
‘em to the house in her hat. I’d come in 


BY BARTON GREY. 
‘*Whoso endureth to the end,” 
So, long ago, the word was spoken: 
Hearts fail, and bowed heads earthward bend, 
Yet who shall say the pledge is broken? 
Brave eyes may read the promise still, 
Though writ in lines of pain and loss; 
The path lies onward up the hill, 
Though every mile-stone be a cross. 


Long time ago my soul and | 
Converse and counsel beld together, 
When clear and bright youth's morning sky 
Flushed rosy in the summer weather ; 
**Soul,”’ said I, ‘many a pathway fair, | 
Waiting thy choice, before thee lies; | 
Think long, choose well, then proudly dare 
Chine utmost might to win the prize.” 





And so we looked, my soul and I, 
And many & fair, false joy refusing, | fore, and set down on the door-step to 
SeRES of task, cqene end Sigh, | drink a dipper of sweetened water; ‘twas 
I'he crown of her supremest choosing: | 
‘ an awful hot afternoon. 
And on it fixed our steadfast gaze, ie h : b stubb i d 
While the bright, joyous wizard, Hope, As she went by me, Stubby grinne 
Through all those bounteous summer days, and held up one of the eggs and shook it 
Drew one delicious horoscope. at me and said, ‘What’ll you bet, Mr. 
Harriman, | can’t make that egg stand 
But summer hours fade fast away, 
: = | up straight on the end, alone, on that 
And that dear crown, above my winning, . . £009 te OP 
| bare table, with nothing touchin’ it? 


Here in the twilight of my day, spd al : 
Gleams far, as in my bright beginning; | ‘**t didn’t know ministers’ girls ever 


And now Hope’s eyes are dim and sad, | bet,’ says L to her. 
And Doubt and Grief walk close beside, | ‘Did I say I was going to bet?’ says 
And many a joy that erst I had | Stubby. ‘I asked you what you’d bet.’ 
in this long toil has drooped and died. 
| for I liked to hear her talk. ‘If you'll 
| make that egg stand up alone,’ says I, 
| ‘I?ll give you all you've got in your hat.’ 
‘*Wal, she down with her hat of eggs in 
| a jiffy, and then begun to shake that egg; 
she shook it and shook it and struck it 
into the palm of her hand till she mixed 
the yolk and the white all together. But 


And yet I know my soul's true good 
Lies still, lies ever, there before me; 
I could not turn me if I would, 
Though clouds and darkness gather o'er me. | 
And, though I fail and though I die 
Far from my goal, my crown unwon, 
No meaner star can tempt the eye 
Chat once has known the steadfast sun. 


So on I press up that steep slope, 
Behind whose brow the sun is setting; | that egg stood as straight as a major. 
5 ale wie Peuh, and ust with Hope, | ‘**Yum, yum!’ says Stubby, twinkling 
Despairing not and not forgetting; 
But, when the last brief breath is sped, | her eye to me; and then she whopped the 
I shall not grieve if this men write : | salt tish out of her basket and packed in 
‘‘He strove—he failed—and he is dead, | the eggs. 
‘True always to his highest light.” | ‘** Jest let me leave my fish here till I 
come back along,’ said she, and put for 
| the village again with them eggs, though 
| ‘twas getting towards night then. 
‘‘Jest at dark she come streakin’ it back 
onemer | along, and called to get her fish. She had 
Selectman Grover was driving slowly | bought three pounds of rice with the last 
along the sandy river road, on his way | &&88- 
home from the funeral of the Rev. Joseph | ‘‘ ‘Let me know when you want to see 
Wardwell. He turned partly around on another egg stand alone, mister,’ she said 
his wagon seat to talk with Farmer Harri- | to me, as she left with the fish. Haw! 
man, who had been one of the dead minis- | haw! haw!” 
ter’s bearers, and was now jogging home-| ‘Most a doubt if they get the confer- 
ward two or three rods behind the select- | ence aid any longer, now the old minister 
man. | is dead, aint it?’ remarked the selectman. 
“I guess it'll be kind o’ hard sleddin’| ‘‘S’pose so. They may send the widder 
for the old minister's fam'ly,” Mr. Grover | ® little something. But she can’t get 
remarked. through this next winter alone there, I’m 
‘Twill, no mistake,” said Harriman. | sartin on’t. Have to call on the town, 
“I never was in a much barer, destituter- | I s’pose-” 
lookin’ house. Did you know them chairs| “!s’pose so,” remarked the selectman. 
was brought clear over from John Bird’s? | ‘But it does seem’s if we'd got about all 


Didn’t look as if there’s much in the way | the paupers we can handle now.” 
o’ victuals round there, either, did there Mr. Grover knit his brows and wrinkled 
now?” up his nose after a manner he had when 


“No, there didn’t.” assented the select- | he was not well pleased. 
man. ‘‘l’d no idee before, that was such 
a poor, cold little house. Wa’n’t room 
enough to swing acat; and from where I 
sot [could see right out-door through the 
cracks. Don’t see how they’ve ever kept | 88 
warm there winters?” good care of His old servants.” 

“Wal, I don’t. Let's see; Jock Mel- | 
cher owns the place, don’t he?” 
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THE OLD MINISTER’S GIRL. 


" BY C. A. STEPHENS. 





| turned on his wagon seat again. 


“Jest the same’s owns it. Jock’s had a | somethin’,”’ replied Harriman, with a hard, 


mortgage on it more’n fifteen year. He’d | brown grin on his weathered visage. 


from the field, hoein’, a few minutes be- 


‘**T guess you can’t do it,’ said I to her; | 


when she set it big end down on the table, | 


He tcuched up | could it?” she said to herself. 
| his mare and the two farmers went on a | Bird’s folks have dug the potatoes, and 
| little faster for some moments. Then he | jeft the field to itself. These would rot 


‘Sometimes it seems to me, Harriman,” | Boaz’s fields, isn’t it? There’s pretty near 
id he, ‘that the Lord don’t take very | q famine in the land, too, I kind of 


‘*P’raps He’s holdin’ back a little to see 
| if them that they’ve sarved wont do gan to poke over the row of fresh mounds. 


remains of fence poles she could find in 
| the vicinity. After their scanty breakfast 
| she went out and looked around at the 
| frosty morning sunshine. 

‘*‘Something’s got to be done for a wood- 
pile,” she soliloquized. ‘‘It’s quite a re- 
sponsibility to have a family on one’s 
hands. I didn’t used to realize it when 
father was alive.” 

She got the old axe and looked at its 
battered edge. 

‘*Awful dull,” she said. ‘But it won’t 
be so likely to cut my feet. There isn’t 
| any wood lot, but there’s some old pine 

stumps out there. I suppose I’ve got to 
| tackle one of them this morning. 
| “Oh, Papa Joe,” she continued, after a 
| half-plaintive, half-whimsical manner pe- 
culiar to her, **do you really look down 
| now and see what a fix wearein? [ most 
| hope you don’t,” she added, as she went 
| through the dry, frosty brakes toward a 
large stump, ‘‘cause it would only make 
you feel bad. But if you are looking 
down on us, Papa Joe, just you see Stubby 
tackle this stump now!” 

She ‘‘tackled”’ it valiantly; and good 
| hard blows resounded across the barren 
| field for some time. 

‘Smells good,” she said to herself, stop- 
| ping to rest. ‘I like the smell of pine. 
| How dry it is, and what fat, red pitch- 
wood there is in these big side roots.” 

| Again she belabored the old stump, 
resting at intervals and smelling the fresh 
| split chips and slivers. Then she carried 
| two armfuls to the house. It was hard 
work, and Stubby perspired. 








I don’t know but I should have to marry 
a millionaire,’ she soliloquized, going to 
| the stump for the last armful. ‘‘Support- 
| ing a family is hard work; but I’ve got 
| enough wood to last till to-morrow, | 
| guess; and now I’m going fishing.” 
| Stubby was already a practised fisher- 
| man, and owned a hook, line and pole of 
| her own “rigging.” She caught a few dor- 
mant grasshoppers which the morning 
sun was beginning to thaw to a feeble 
semblance of crawling life, and went to 
the river bank. It was a poor fishing- 
ground, as the girl well knew, and all her 
efforts yielded but three small perch. 
‘If I could only haul out a big bass, or 
a pickerel,what a meal it would make us!” 
she sighed. ‘*But somehow a girl never 
can catch big fish.” 
With pole on her shoulder: she climbed 
the bank and started toward home, avoid- 
ing a bend of the river and crossing first 
the pasture and then the fields of their 
nearest neighbor, Mr. Bird. The farmer 
had lately harvested his potatoes; and as 
Stubby crossed the field with her small 
string of fish she espied a potato half 
| hidden in one of the little mounds of fresh 
| dirt which the hoes of the diggers had 
| drawn from the “hills.” 
She picked it up, and then looking about 
more carefully, discovered another. 
‘‘Now this couldn't be called stealing, 
“Mr 





and freeze. It’s just like Ruth gicaning 


“Um! Mebbe!” grumbled the select- | collected a.dozen or tifteen, and filled her 


‘If I wasn’t such a homely little fright, | 
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pocket bulging full, and also her pocket 
handkerchief. 

Her conscience troubled her a little as 
she went homeward. 

“You wouldn’t call it stealing, really 
and truly, would you, Papa Joe?” she 
said. ‘*But perhaps ’twould be squarer to 
tell Mr. Bird. Perhaps he’d let me hoe the 
field all over; and I could take your old 
hoe, Papa Joe.” 

That afternoon the family had corn- 
cake, baked potatoes and fried fish. 

As farmer Bird sat milking the cows in 
his barn-yard next morning he noticed a 
girl with a hoe and basket at the yard 
bars. 

‘*Well, well, Stubby, you’re out early,” 
said he. 

“Pretty early,” said she. ‘‘May I dig 
your potato field over again, Mr. Bird?” 
‘*‘What for?” said the farmer. 

“Oh, I saw that you had some nice 
Early Rose potatoes,” she said, ‘‘and I 
picked up a few as I crossed the field yes- 
terday. I thought they might as well be 
saved.” 

‘Why, I wouldn’t mind giving your 
folks a bushel of potatoes,” said the farm- 
er, kindly: 

“Oh, vo, [ don’t want you to,” replied 
the girl. “It’s fun to dig for them, and 
find them where you missed them.” 
‘*Well, you’re welcome,”’ said the farm- 
er, laughing. 

‘‘A queer young one!’’ he muttered to 
himself, as he watched her hurry off to 
the field. 

For two or three hours Stubby delved, 
and toward noon went home in high 
spirits, tugging a half-bushel basketful of 
potatoes, every one of which she had un- 
earthed from the mounds. 

‘*What do you think of them, Henry 
boy !” she cried to her brother, at the win- 
dow. ‘‘l’m going to make a potato-bin in 
the cellar.” 

Stubby’s idea worked so well that in a 
week or two she had a well-filled bin, for 
two other farmers had permitted her to 
re-dig their fields. 

Then a long, cold rain-storm set in, 
which continued for four days. Stubby 
could not dig the flelds; but every day, 
for an hour or more, she was out hacking 
at astump for fuel. Fortunately the dry 
pitch-wood burned well, even though 
wet. 

There was no oil for a light in the even- 
ingt; but Stubby set Henry to cut splin- 
ters off the ruddy pitch-wood. These 
they burned, one by one, at the open door 
of their little stove. The girl grew very 
thoughtful during these days. Snow 
would soon come, and the ground freeze. 
Then no more stray potatoes could be 
gleaned. 

“Henry boy, is pitch-wood good for 
anything but to burn?” she asked her 
brother, as they sat cutting splinters one 
evening. 

‘*Not that I know of,” replied the boy. 
‘*They sometimes make torches of it to 
spear fish by. It’s good to kindle fires 
with, that’s all.” 

‘*Who knows but that somebody would 
like some of ours to kindle their fires 
with?” exclaimed Stubby. 

At the grocer’s down at the manufact- 
uring village where she had gone to sell 
her eggs, she had seen scores of little bun- 
dles of wood tied up, with a card above 
them upon which were the words, ‘Two 
for five cents.”” The people bought the 
wood, she had heard, to kindle their coal 
fires with. 

“°Twas only common wood, too,” 
thought Stubby. ‘‘It wouldn’t burn half 
as hot, nor last a quarter as long, as our 
pitch-wood.” 

‘Let’s try it!’ she cried, hopping up at 
length, as the excitement of her new idea 
grew upon her. ‘‘Let’s go to manufactur- 
ing, Henry boy. I'll cut lots of pitch- 
wood, and we will take the old saw and 
saw it up short, and then we’ll find some 
strings, or some wire, and you can tie up 
little bundles of it—lots of them. When 
we've got a hundred I'll put them in the 


loading her potato-basket with a dozen 
bundles, she set off on foot in quest of 
customers. 

At first she called at the grocery where 
she had seen wood bundles for sale. The 
grocer himself put up the wood, which he 
sold at a good profit; and did not care to 
buy. But at last he offered to take the 
lot at a rate of four bundles for five cents, 
if Stubby would expend the money at bis 
store. 

‘*Seems to me you want both ends of 
the bargain,” said Stubby. 

The man laughed. 

‘*At any rate, I shall try peddling,” 
continued the girl, pluckily. “If | can- 
not do better, I’ll trade with you.’ 

‘*Go ahead,” said the grocer. 

Stubby applied first with her basket at 
the kitchen door of a large boarding- 
house. 

“Got a plenty,” said the woman in 
charge shortly. 

‘Just let me show you how mine will 
burn, ma’am,” exclaimed Stubby. ‘They 
are clear, fat pitch-wood—twice as good 
as those you have. They’ll go three 
times as far, too. You can touch ‘em off 
with a match without any paper or whit- 
tlings.”” 

She unbound a bundle and illustrated 
with a match the value of her goods. 

“They do burn pretty nice,” said the 
woman. ‘‘I guess I'll take a dozen of ye.” 

“Ill be round again in a week!" ex- 
claimed Stubby, as her fingers closed joy- 
ously on the thirty cents—the first money 
she had ever earned. ‘Don’t buy of any- 
body but me, please. I'll fetch good. fat 
pitch-wood every time!” 

The woman laughed. ‘ Funny little 
thing,” she said to herself. ‘*But I sort 0’ 
like her.” 

Thus Stubby’s day of peddling began. 
Not in every place did she make a sale, 
scarcely at one house in ten. in fact; and 
it was three o’clock in the afternoon be- 
fore she finally closed out the last twenty 
bundles of her stock with the grocer, and 
invested her money in rice, cheese, sugar, 
butter and two big balls of course twine. 

The many trips back and forth from 
the boat had tired even her resolure little 
feet a good deal. To add tu her labors, 
too, the wind blew down the river, mak- 
ing the return trip in the old punt doubly 
arduous. 

It was not till after dark thit she at 
last reached home, more tired it seemed 
to her, than she had ever felt before, but 
none the less the trip had been a victory. 

‘““We'’ve struck it, Henry boy!” she 
hailed her brother, gleefully. ‘We've 
struck it! Two dollars and a quarter to- 
day. Only look at the stuff [I’ve bought. 
Marmy Sarah!” 

She took the next day to rest iu ; but the 
third day after saw her on the river 
again with another hundred bundles of 
pitch-wood. 

Nearly all who had made a trial of her 
kindlings were disposed to purchase more. 
Her merry talk and manners pleased the 
people, too; and when they had inquired 
concerning her, one of another, and 
learned her story, her popularity in- 
creased. She found a market for all the 
pitch-wood bundles she and Henry could 
put up. 

In the course of a month more the river 
froze and snow fell; navigation had closed 
for the season. The snow soon became 
very deep; but these obstacles were not 
allowed to impede the pitch-wood busi- 
ness. Stubby opened paths with a shovel 
to the stumps. She and Henry then 
worked till they had three hundred bun- 
dles on hand, when farmer Bird was hired 





NViy Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. “ I had almost 





old boat and row down to the village and 
sell them.” 

Feeble Henry caught something of his 
sister’s enthusiasm. Mrs. Wardwell wa 
less hopeful; but the children set abour ir 
next morning, Stubby, of course. dei g 
most of the work. 


used up; and they unwound the wire from 
two old broom-handles. They worked 
hard, taking great pains to have the bun- 
dies look neat. Late in the evening they 
had completed the hundred bunches. 
People on the river road laughed out- 
right next forenoon as they saw the old 
punt, piled up high at the stern with 
fresh bundles of pitch-wood, and recog- 





| guess!" 
With the butt of her fish-pole she be- 


Now and then a potato turned up, over- 


nized Stubby rowing slowly down stream. 
It was a quaint spectacle, but the girl was 
far too much in earnest, and had too 
much at stake, to care for the funny calls 
which came to her from the shore. 

A little way above the great dam across 





looked and buried by the diggers. She 


the river she drew her boat ashore. 


All the strings in the house were soon | 


Then 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


| My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
eured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


| Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 25. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


, Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. Soper till enred. 
OR. J. STEPFIENS, Lebar 9n, Ohio 
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| 
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to draw them to the village with his horse 
and sled. 

Stubby, with her peddler’s basket, rode 
on the top of the load. 

These trips cost her fifty cents each; 
but she still did well, and was able to 
provide her family with the necessities of 
life, as well as many of the comforts, 
through the winter. 

When spring opened the river she 
launched her boat again. She and Henry 
accumulated their stock until she was able 
to take down two hundred bundles—five 
dollars’ worth. The demand really 
seemed to increase with the supply, and 
Stubby was soon able to hire a man to 
come for a day with his horse and cart 
and haul a large pile of the pitch-pine to 
their door. 

A great many pine stumps are scattered 
along the sandy plain by the river. Stub- 
by appears to have made but a beginning 
with them. No one thought them of any 
value till she began to utilize them. 
Nearly a year and a half has passed since 
she offered her first punt-load of pitch- 
wood kindlings in the village. 

Last week Selectman Grover stopped on 
the road to talk a few minutes with Farm- 
er Harriman about the state of the high- 
ways and the town’s poor. 

‘Only ‘leven paupers on the town farm 
now,” said he; “three less than last year. 
Better’n I expected ’twould be. Thought 
like’s not, a year ago, that we should have 
to move the old minister’s fam’ly over 
there.” 

“You won't get little Stubby to any- 
body’s town farm right off?” said Harri- 


man. “Stubby’s gettin’ rich, they say, 
outer them old pine stumps! Haw! 
haw!” 


‘So I’ve heard! So I’ve heard!” said 
the selectman. ‘Bicknell, the cashier of 
the savings bank down at the village, told 
me the other day that the old minister’s 
girl was laying up money. Said she had 
forty or fifty dollars in the bank.” 

‘Don’t doubt it a bit,” said Harriman. 

‘*T] was goin’ by there a few days ago 
and saw her out in the yard puttin’ up 
them kindlin’s. Had that Henry out there, 
sittin’ in a chair, bunchin’ and bindin’. 
The old lady was inside at the open win- 
dow, knittin’ away. ‘They looked as 
comf’table as you please. Stubby was 
talkin’ and laughin’ about something or 
other. Haw! haw! haw! I like to hear 
that girl laugh, she laughs so hearty !"— 
Youth’s Companion. 

oak 
IDIOTS, LUNATICS, FELONS AND WOMEN 








Woman’s DORMITORY, 
CHIcaGo, AUG. 16, 1893. } 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

From morning to night, daily for 
weeks—now months—I have been the 
constant companion of the group of 
portraits, ‘‘American Woman and Her 
Political Peers,”—I have glad tidings to 
communicate. 

The picture is upstairs in the Kansas 
Building, and, of course, while there is a 
large per cent. of Kansas visitors, we still 
have many thousands from other points. 
The strangeness of the grouping usually 
attracts and holds the attention of the 
passer-by,until he thoroughly understands 
the object lesson. People are aroused to 
express their own sentiments, and here, 
let me say, that it does seem as if fully 
seven-tenths of the elderly and nine- 
tenths of the young people are decided 
equal suffragists. 

This sentiment must have spread re- 
cently, like wildfire. An occasional 
opponent passes by, and it has almost 
become refreshing to hear his objections, 
antiquated and unsound as they are. 
Thousands of Kansans have remarked with 
great earnestness that ‘‘Kansas women 
will have their full freedom in 1894!” 
The best of it is, that this grand prophecy 
comes emphatically expressed from those 
whose power and pleasure it will be to 
fulfil the prediction. 

Verily, the days of opposing politicians 
in Kansas are numbered! We might 
allude, in this connection, to J. J. Ingalls, 
as among our most distinguished dead. 
Lesser and wiser opponents are learning 
to be silent, while they are compelled to 
see the oncoming tide of suffrage senti- 
ment. Even Democratic editors are pre- 
dicting the success of our amendment. 
One of them told me that his paper claims 
that it will reach 80,000 majority, and 
stated that he knew of a number of Demo- 
cratic papers making similar prophecies. 
He remarked that he had been supposed 
to be ‘‘forninst”” the movement, but had 
never been able to furnish any argument 
against it. His mother, of whose intelli- 
gence he spoke in the highest possible 
terms, is a woman suffragist. ‘‘No! he did 
not like to anticipate the future with his 
own record defective in this particular.” 

One gentleman, who has been three 
times governor of his State, said that he 
came to the Kansas Building purposely 
to order one of the photographs of this 
group. 

He said “he was going home, going 
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upon the platform with this photograph 
in his hand, going to work to get women 
out of that company.” 

Legal journals in this and foreign coun- 
tries have asked the use of the group for 
reproduction, but, for the present, the 
photographs alone can be secured. Many, 
women particularly, look in the Woman’s 
and other buildings, searching for the 
picture. I should be glad if you would 
kindly mention where it can be found. 

HENRIETTA BRIGGS WALL. 
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LITERATURE WANTED IN COLORADO. 


| The following extracts from a private | 


letter from Colorado will be of interest to 
our readers. Will they not contribute to 
send suffrage literature to Colorado? 


Fr. COLLINS, COL., Aug. 21, 1893. 
work in Colorado in the last Woman’s 


and for his interest in our campaign. We 
are in the greatest need of leaflets and 
literature for distribution. There is no 
organized opposition, so far, to the amend- 
ment. Our people seem willing to hear 
and to be taught, and if we can reach them 
with leaflets and occasionally a good 
lecture, we feel that the outlook is hope- 
ful. We are almost confident of success 
next November. 

If the National - American W. S. A. 
would centre their energies on Colorado 
and help usin this short campaign, much 
would be accomplished. The financial 
distress here makes it hard to raise money. 
Many who would be glad to contribute 
cannot, but if we can have literature they 
will gladly distribute it with earnest, help- 
ful words. 

For the first time in the history of this 
city since 1877 an E. 8. A. was organized 
on the evening of Aug. 18. I have invited 
several of our leading citizens, judges, 
ministers, and educators, to give addresses 
during the campaign, and so far every one 
has cheerfully promised to do so. Women 
who never made speeches in their lives 
are preparing to go out and hold meetings 
in the country schoolhouses, hoping, with 
the help of one or two in the districts and 
short talks by themselves, and the distri- 
bution of literature, to interest the people 
so they will come out and hear our na- 
tional lecturer when she comes. We be- 
lieve their votes, generally, will be on the 
side of right and justice. 

We have an excellent opportunity to 
send out leaflets and literature in a way 
that will be effective. The Teachers’ 
Normal Institute of this Northern Dis- 
trict, comprising eight counties, holds its 
annual two weeks, session in this city 
beginning to-day. We hope to interest 
these teachers in franchise and to send 
them well supplied with literature to their 
widely scattered fields of labor, interested 
and equipped for efficient work for the 
amendment. 

Will you not make an appeal for us 
that will help us to this much needed 
literature? Next year we hope to help in 
the Kansas campaign. Success here this 
year will make success there next year 
almost assured. Hoping for a prompt 
responses we are gratefully yours. 

Mrs. E. M. TANNAR, 
Pres. E. 8. A. 
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A NEW CO-EDUCATIONAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, 


Mindful of the progressive tendency of 
the age in all matters pertaining to the 
higher education of women, and recogniz- 
ing the now accepted fact that women can 
study medicine and become good and suc- 
cessful practitioners of not only medicine 
but surgery, the trustees of Tufts Col- 
oe have added a medical department 
which will be known as Tufts College 
Medical School, to which both sexes will 
be admitted. 

The old idea that women, while pursu- 
ing the study of medicine with men, 
unsexed themselves and lost the charm of | 
the pomeeey which has always belonged 
to them, has been exploded long ago. 

Teachers of medicine who have had ex- 
perience in medical schools where the 
sexes have equal privileges, are almost 
unanimous in the opinion that it has 
proved beneficial to both sexes. 

The presence of women in the class 
room, the laboratory and the dissecting 
room has resultedin exerting a refining 
influence upon the opposite sex, and re- 
moving from medical student gatherings 
all of the boisterous element that was 
wont to prevail. 

In the class room, order and quietness 
prevails, in the laboratory there is earnest- 
ness and attention to details, while in the 
dissecting room a neatness and precision 
are noticeable, and the dissecting table is 
robbed of a large portion of its unpleasant | 
surroundings. 

We congratulate women for their part 
in accomplishing this condition of affairs, | 
and they have reason to be proud of the | 
fact that an institution like Tufts has | 
opened its doors to them, and that here- 
after they will not be obliged to go away | 
from New England to securea medical 
education. 

The faculty of the new school is made | 
up of men who have been engaged in teach- | 
ing in a similar institution, and they are 
to be reinforced by lecturers on special 
departments of the practice of medicine 
and surgery. They are regular physicians, 
actively engaged in the practice of their | 





the benefits of their experience. 


are expected at the opening session, some- 
thing almost unprecedented in the history | 
of redical colleges, attributable partly to 
the reputation of Tufts College and partly 
to the personal popularity of the medical 


been under their instruction. 





Prof. Charles P.Thayer, of 74 Boylston 


I read Mr. Blackwell’s suggestions for | 


JOURNAL. I heartily thank him for them | 


St., Boston, formerly connected with the 
medical college at Burlington, Vt., is the 
secretary and business manager of the 
| new school, and its advertisement appears 
in this week’s issue of the Woman's JouR- 
| NAL. 
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} WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEFLETS. 
| A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JournaL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Journa. Office, 
| or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

_ Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
| for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
- Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





DON’T YOU KNOW 


That to have perfect health you must have 
pure blood, and the best way to have pure 
blood is to take Hood's Sarsaparilla, the 





profession,and will bring to the new school | 


We are informed that sixty ee | 


best blood purifier and strength builder. 
It expels all taint of scrofula, salt rheum 
and all other humors, and at the same 
time builds up the whole system and gives 
nerve strength. 

Hoop’s PILts may be had by mail for 
25c. of C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

-_— > 
ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE GREAT 
FAIR. 

The New England agency of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railread has issued a de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of a 


| number of very attractive and varied 
| routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 


low rates. These include trips going out 
via Washington and returning via Niagara 
Falls or Montreal, and also through the 
White Mountains. The B. & O. is famous 
for its scenery and the many points of 
historical and picturesque interest on its 
line. 
The circular and guide mentioned can 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








WANTED. 


faculty with students who have recently | 4 few intelligent, self-supporting women to join 


in a plan for a co-operative home in the city. 
Address, J. F., care Woman’s JouRNAL. 
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horses. 


This shoe was taken 
Srom a lame horse 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superimtending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


Horse Owners ax Blacksmiths. 


n, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be 
ree to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 


oc the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 

New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals-he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





DANGEROUS NAILS. There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’? which really 
"are also ‘cold-rolled’ and ‘‘clipped.”’ 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM 
are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 

Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Fo 
of the shears near the point, they are col 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


He always 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 


NAILS 


reed Putnam, If they show marks 
-rolled and sheared. 








“MEDICAL REGISTER, | 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL | 


For Men and Women, | 
| 
| 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- | 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly Connected 

Squa! privileges for both sexes. 


Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St. 


FOR 
BOTH 
SEXES 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years 
ed course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers me gy advantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
DEAN, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session egenes October ist; ending May, 1893 | 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 

ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 
Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 


(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of | 
women and children. 
{jhe Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Lp a 
is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. | 

















The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and | 
SPECIAL practice. | 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. | 





Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


side evenings—all know that in 


ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 


Please mention this paper 





ad O fe 

The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 
the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— | 
No prima donna ever sang with 


uncomfortable corset — the 


Equipoise Waist is the grace- 











Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair,1887 and 1860 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles. 
Liver-Moles, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its npn treshness, pro- 
ducing aclear and 

Superior to all face preparations & per. 
fectly harmless. i S 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. ~ 





CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease. 
Paint and Ink from 
Clothing, Carpets, otc. an 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in qverz 
aid Re ded an: 


for sale by leading Druggists, 
*/ Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
, Sample Bottle by Mail, We. 
¥.C. LORD, Agent, 

West Roxbury, Mass 





Complexion Preserved. 


DOR. HEBRA’S Y? Cy ihe 






Pimples, 
Blackheads, 


ealthy complexion. 





t all druggists or 





G. C. BITTNER & CO.. To 
FOR SALE. 
WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 


y a my 
LEDO, O. 


large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 


a public institution, summ 
residence, 
half a mile from two rail 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Add 
T. Converse, 3% Sherman 
premises, or 


ci 


er poseding nove, private 
or subdivision into building lots. Only 


Place, Woburn, on the 
H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
N. B.— Will pay any real estate agent who first 


introducs a buyer, a commission of L. per cent. in 


uced. ... 


ase a sale is eff: cted to the party in 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 





Purity, the Better Protection of the Seang, Se 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 


| lation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | Eprtors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 
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WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


In the Pennsylvania exhibit in the Agri- 
cultural Building is one of the finest col- 
lections of photographs in the Exposition. 
They are views of model farm-houses in 
four counties—Chester, Lancaster, Mont- 
gomery and Delaware. The subjects have 
been chosen with the eye of an artist, and 
the work is so admirably done that the 
photographs resemble bank-note engrav- 
ings. These pictures are the contribution 
of Annie Belle Swain, of Kennett Square, 
who was commissioned to prepare them, 
using her own judgment in executing the 
order, by the World’s Fair Commission 
of Pennsylvania. 

In this same exhibit is the showing 
made by the Woman’s Silk Culture of the 
United States. There are cocoons, bundles 
of reeled and unreeled silk, sewing silk, 
flags and fabrics, all made in America of 
American silk. 

The only lady in charge of an exhibit 
in the Art Palace is Miss Angette Foug- 
ner, who, in the absence of Norway’s 
commissioner. has full charge of the Nor- 
wegian exhibit. Miss Fougner is an art 
student, and is a very pretty and charming 
girl. 

In the Transportation Building is an 
invention by a woman that is attracting a 
great deal of attention. It is a patent 
arrangement for unfastening a carriage 
from a runaway horse. In the Woman’s 
Building is a model of the patent in minia- 
ture, but in the Transportation Building 
the invention is shown by a woman who 
sits in a cart. 

A dish-washing machine, invented by a 
woman, Mrs. Josephine G. Cockran, is in 
active operation. The machine is made 
in three sizes, the largest of which works 
by steam and the smaller one by gas or 
gasoline. It is made largely of glass, so 
that the practical working may be easily 
inspected. The machine on exhibition 
looks like a large box about four feet 
long, four feet high and two feet wide. 
Inside are arranged racks, in which cups, 
saucers, plates, glasses, etc., may be 
placed in such a manner that breakage is 
impossible. It is a great labor-saving 
machine, for it does its work thoroughly, 
and the dishes become smooth and clean. 
It is in use in many hotels in Chicago, 
besides some restaurants, but as the small- 
est size cost $250, it is too expensive for 
private use. 

Rosa Bonheur has sent two pictures to 
the Exposition, ‘‘The King of the Forest” 
and ‘‘A Skirmish,” both owned by M. 
Gambard, the Spanish Consul at Nice. 

Since the opening, June 20, of the 
exhibit made by the Illinois women phy- 
sicians and training schools for nurses, 
over 500 patients have been given treat- 
ment. This shows that women physicians 
are appreciated. All the work has been 
done by women. 

Magnus Andersen, the captain of the 
Viking ship, says that the Viking would 
not have been built, and he would not 
have sailed it across the Atlantic, but for 
his wife. A half-dozen times he was dis- 
couraged, and ready to abandon his plans, 
but Mrs. Andersen bade him be of good 
cheer, and work on, and all did come out 
right in the end. The ship was built, and 
this descendant of the Norsemen sailed it 
across their old course to the Vinland of 
Leif Ericsson, and far beyond to the 
interior lakes. 

Russian women and Japanese men are 
said to excel all other world’s workers 
with the needle by those who have closely 
studied the embroidery exhibits in differ- 
ent buildings at the World’s Fair. 





—- +e OO 


RESULT OF SUFFRAGE EXTENSION IN 
ENGLAND. 

At this time, when the whole world (of 
course outside of a minority of her own 
population) is applauding the moral gran- 
deur of the electorate of England in sup- 
porting Gladstone, it is especially valuable 
to review English experience in extension 
of suffrage. Sixty years ago England had 
what many of our conservatives seem to 
fancy would be an ideal government, that 
is, a government from which all women 
and the great mass of men were excluded. 
It was a government by the rich and bet- 
ter-educated male portion of the nation 
over the so-called inferior part of the 
nation. In 1835 the first extension of 
municipal suffrage was made ; next woman 
suffrage was granted to all single women 
and widows who were householders ; then, 
later on, the political restrictions which 
bigoted Christians had imposed upon Jews 
were removed; still later household suf- 
frage was extended to every householder 
or lodger who paid a tax for the support 
of the poor, or $50 a year rental; and 
finally nearly three millions of the poor- 
est farm laborers were enfranchised ; and 
still England is moving on in response to 
a steady internal demand for universal 
manhood and womanhood suffrage. 





patent medicine men say, we need look 


only on this picture and then on that— 
England of to-day, with such cities as Mr. 
Chamberlain has this year described in the 
Forum, and England with such cities as 
every historian depicts fifty years ago. 


The last twenty-five years have witnessed | 
constant improvement ‘tin every depart- | 
The voice of the | 


of thought and action.” 
people has been raised to demand justice 
and greater freedom of movement for the 
people, with the attendant progress in 
wealth, intelligence and happiness that 
may always be expected to keep pace with 
justice and freedom. 

As one historian has recently recorded, 
‘‘Not only has the average wealth of the 
country greatly increased, but deposits in 
savings banks prove that the working 
men are laying away large sums which 
were formerly spent in drink, and statis- 
tics show that crime, drunkenness and 
pauperism have materially diminished. 
On the other hand, free libraries, reading- 
rooms and art galleries have been opened 
in all large towns. Liverpool is no longer 
that ‘black spot on the Mersey’ which 
its cellar population of 40,000, and its hid- 
eous slums with a population of nearly 
70,000 more once made it.” The method 
of dealing with prisoners, paupers, and the 
insane has been revolutionized ; the whole 
system of reform schools for prevention 
of juvenile crime has had its rise and prog- 
ress within this periodduring which women 
have begun to consider themselves re- 
sponsible as citizens for a share of what 
affects all citizens, the good conduct of 
the city. Asa simple, natural matter of 
course, public housekeeping has improved 
with the extension of public interest and 
responsibility among the natural house- 
keepers. Will some one rise to explain 
why a country with a million more men 
than women is afraid to give its women a 
little freedom in city management, when 
a nation with a million more women than 
men has thriven like a green bay tree 
under twenty years of such experiment? 

A point to be considered is that what- 
ever reason England may have in inter- 
esting Englishmen in political affairs is 
intensified tenfold in this country of ours. 
Nearly two-thirds of the foreigners who 
come to our shores are males, many of 
them homeless adventurers, with no stake 
in the Government. Thus the enfran- 
chisement of American women means a 
fresh distribution of power where it legit- 
imately belongs—in the hands of native 
Americans, who by inheritance and educa- 
tion are best fitted to uphold American 
institutions. We need have no fear of the 
voice of the “foreigner” in our midst, if 
the voice of all the natives also be heard. 
It is not a diminished interest, but a wide- 
ly increased one, which promises most 
hopeful things for our future.— Boston 


Transcript. 
—— - - +~@or —-  —— 


GERMANY, RUSSIA AND BELGIUM. 


The following European notes have 
been translated for the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL from the Frauenrecht, by Miss Julia 
A Sprague: 

BERLIN. 

In May, appeared the first number of 
the Woman's Reform, the organ of the 
Woman’s Union. It will devote itself to 
the general interestsof women. A House 
Decoration School has also been opened in 
Berlin for women. Connected with it is an 
office for pupils who seek employment. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Francesca 
Tiburtius, an association of women den- 
tists has also been established, with head- 
quarters in Berlin. 


RUSSIA. 


In Russia, since 1872, there have been 
institutions called ‘gymnasiums’ for 
irls. This has an entirely different mean- 
ng from our English word. It is really 
a high school with advanced instruction 
equal to the freshman class of our best 
colleges. The young girls of the better 
classes in Russia receive a much higher 
education than those of the same classes in 
Germany, Austria, France or England. 
The dress for these young women is pre- 
scribed. It is a plainly-made brown dress, 
with black aprons and white collar. The 
hair must be brushed smooth. So-called 
‘*front frizzes” are not allowed. Norings 
or breastpins can be worn. The books 
must be placed in a knapsack-like bag, 


and always strapped on the back like a- 


soldier’s knapsack. Young women, even 
of the highest class, in school, from 
eighteen to twenty years of age, must 
wear this knapsack. At about the age of 
twenty they are expected to receive their 
graduating diploma. No scholar can re- 
main after twenty-one years old. If she 
is not qualified for a diploma, she is dis- 
missed without one. The universities in 
Russia are still closed to women. Those 
who wish to continue their studies beyond 
the gymnasium must go to some foreign 
college. 
BAVARIA. 


The renowned professor and anatomist, 
Bischof, in Munich, published a few years 
ago a pamphlet, giving his views of the 
study and practice of medicine by women. 
In it he says: The woman is not capable 
of the study of medicine. By divine and 
natural laws the female sex are lacking 
in the capacity for the study of the 
sciences in general. For, according to 
his own researches, he finds the average 


What has been the result? As the | weight of a woman’s brain is 100 grains 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








lighter than that of the man, namely, 
only 1,250 grains. Who can describe the 
astonishment of these brain-measuring 
theorists, when, after the death of their 
master, the renowned professor, his brain 
was found to be five grains lighter than 
that of the simplest woman? 
BELGIUM. 

Official statistics of Belgium for 1892 
give some items concerning the employ- 
ments of women which are worthy of 
notice. 1,489,174 adult women are en- 
gaged in occupations outside of their 
homes; only 189,619 women devote them- 
selves exclusively to housekeeping. In 
mercantile business there are 101,018 
women; 192,114 women are in the liberal 
professions or have independent positions. 
Of these, 8,731 women have public posi- 
tions. They are school supervisors, 
teachers in grammar schools and primary 
schools and academies, or are directors of 
the latter. In government service there 
are 517 women holding oflice; 2,331 after 
receiving diplomas are practising as den- 
tists, midwives and nurses. Also in Bel- 
gium, the blessed land of convents, there 
are not less than 21,242 nuns. 


a 
ALL ALONG THE LINE, 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
will meet at Webster City, Nov. 9, 10. 

‘*‘Woman in the State’’ was the subject 
of a sermon preached on a recent Sunday 
evening, by Dr. A. L. Frishie, of Ply- 
mouth Congregational, at the union ser- 
vices held by several churches of Des 
Moines, Ia. He held that school and 
municipal suffrage should be granted to 
women, and that universal suffrage will 
speedily come. His sermon has been put 
in tract form by the Iowa Suffrage 
Association. 

With the September issue, the Iowa 
Woman’s Standard begins its seventh vol- 
ume. As usual, the Standard is full of 
good news and excellent reading. That 
faithful worker, Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, is again in the lecture field. She 
delivered an address at a social recently 
given by the Des Moines Suffrage Society 
on the campus of Drake University. 
President Aylesworth, of the university, 
presided. Tuesday of this week was 
Woman’s Day at the Iowa State Fair, for 
which Mr. Charles McKenzie was an- 
nounced as speaker. Woman’s days are 
arranged for at numerous county fairs; 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, of Hull, is pushing 
the enrollment work; Mrs. Sara L. Rocth- 
rock, of Cedar Rapids, is filling appoint- 
ments for local Suffrage Societies, and 
workers and clubs are busy. 

Arrangements are making to hold suf- 
frage meetings at the Connecticut State 
Fair, to be held Sept. 19, 20, 21 and 22. 
Talks on suffrage will be given every day. 
The President of the Independent Women 
Voters’ ward and city committee, of Bos- 
ton, will help the Connecticut ladies in 
influencing the women to vote. F. M. A. 








OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Are the main-stay of our republic. In 
them are being cultivated the minds which 
are to be our future law-makers and 
leaders in every walkin life. How essen- 
tial it is that these minds should be united 
to strong and healthy bodies. So many 
children suffer from impurities and 
poisons in the blood that it is a wonder 
that they ever grow up to be men and 
women. Many parents cannot find words 
strong enough to express their gratitude 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for its good effect 
upon their children. Scrofula, salt rheum 
and other diseases of the blood are effec- 
tually and |e ongroee cured by this ex- 
cellent medicine, and the whole being is 
given strength to resist attacks of disease. 


—@——_— 


TO RIDE OUT THE STORM. 


When a ship is riding out a storm, the 
best holding anchor is always put down. 
In a financial storm, when business is 
drifting to leeward, the best holding 
policy must be adopted. To the black- 
smith the best holding nail will prove to 
hold the customers the best, as well as 
shoes. As to what nail holds the best 
there can be no doubt. The Hot Forged 
and Hammer Pointed Putnam necessarily, 
from its process must be the toughest and 
safest nail. It cannot split or sliver in 
driving, and will hold the shoe until worn 
out. Get your share of what trade is 
moving by using the best and none other. 





THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE.—The preparations for 
Rice’s **Venus ” at the Park Theatre next 
week are bein 
It is progressing simultaneously in the 
shops of six different New York theatres, 
Palmer’s, the Fifth Avenue, the Park, the 
Bijou, Star, and the Grand Opera House. 
This production promises to be the crown- 
ing artistic success of Mr. Rice’s long and 
brilliant career. The gorgeous scenery 
is the work of well known artists, and 
miles of electric wires will be required. 
The costumes and armors will be most 
costly, beautiful, and unconventional. 
There is an oriental suggestiveness about 
them, and they are different from any- 
thing heretofore employed. Fairy-like 
fabrics are being fashioned into the sump- 
tuous attire in which ‘‘Venus” will be 
arrayed. Camille d’Arville, the youn 
prince of Thibet, who visits Mars an 
becomes enamored of ‘*Venus ” will wear 
some exquisite dresses. Belle Thorn is 
to play “Venus,” in a costume of pale 
nile green and pink. Cupid, the little 
god of love, will have a dainty and grace- 
ful impersonator in La Regaloncita. ‘Ihe 
costumes of the female slaves, the slave 
dealers, the Thibetan town guard, the 
pretty patrician girls, and the fuur wise 
men, will combine fanciful and humorous 
designs, with light and shade and color. 
The striking dresses of the ‘*Venus” 
guard will consist of gold tights, long 
gold cloaks embroidered in silver, and 
superb golden armors. 


~ 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—The pro- 
duction of ‘‘The Fencing Master” by the 
Mapleson-Whitney Company at the Ho. lis 
Street Theatre next Monday evening will 
be a memorable event. It will introduce 
Mme. Laura Schirmer-Mapleson in a rule 
which should afford her the best opportu- 
nities. Asa Boston artist Mme. Mapl-son 
has always had a hearty welcome, and the 
good will ensures her an ovation. Mr. 
DeKoven, the composer, has availed him- 
self of Mme. Mapleson’s rare voval abili- 
ties by the introduction of some new num- 
bers, which give added interest. Ihe 
company supporting Mme. Mapleso.: is 
that organized by Managers Col. Henry 
Mapleson and Mr. Fred C. Whitney, and 
its membership includes old favorites and 
aspirants. 

es 

CoLuMBIA.—The Columbia Theatre has 
in Peter F. Dailey an attraction the bal- 
ance of the season, in John J. MeNally’s 
farce, ‘‘A Country Sport.” Newsp per 
critics were all unanimous in praising the 
star company and play. All the songs, 
medleys and amusing situations are new, 
and when rendered by such clever people 
as May Irwin, John Sparks, Ada Lewis, 
Frank Jackson, etc., must be entertaining. 
Next Monday inaugurates the second 
week of the engagement, and matinuees 
will be given on Wednesday and Saturday. 
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BOWDOIN SQUARE.—‘*The Lost Puira- 
dise”’ will make the attraction at the 
Bowdoin Square [heatre next week. ‘Ihe 
play teaches such a significant lesson of 
the labor issues of the day, that it has 
been accepted throughout the country as 
a standard drama of the times. The cast 
will be almost identical with that which 
found so much favor last season. Kate 
Denin Wilson will appear as Mrs. Knowl- 
ton, and Mabel Bert as Margaret Knowl- 
ton. 

GRAND OPERA.—Founded upon actual 
occurrences, it is not strange that Augus- 
tus Pitou’s ‘*The Power of the Press” has 
a fascinating interest for Boston theatre- 
goers. This realistic and lifelike drama 
will be presented at the Grand Opera 
House next week by a company number- 
ing thirty people, and included in this 
number are several actors well known in 
this city. 





THE Norwich line is one of the popular 
steamship lines between Boston and New 
York. Solid vestibuled trains leave the 
New York & New England depot, foot of 
Summer Street, daily, Sundays excepted, 
at 7.05 P. M. making close connection 
with the steamers at New London. 
the return from New York, steamers leave 
pier 40, North River, at 6 P. M. and the 


ye nana train is due in Boston at 9 | 
A. M. 


—_——_@———- 


THERE are many fine hotels in Chicago, 
but none of them are more cozy than the 
‘*Menoken,”’ located at 5415 Cottage Grove 
Avenue, and overlooking Wa-hington 
Park. It is within one mile of the World’s 
Exposition Grounds, and cable curs going 
there pass the door every minute. The 
house and its furnishings are new, and 
the proprietors and owners, Hon. Samuel 
C. Hayes and Mr. George W. Burchard, 
Jr., are genial hosts, doing every thing 
courteously and kindly to make their 

uests feel at home and comfortable. 

undreds who have been its guests since 
it opened last May, are ready to speak of 
the place with favor, and we advise our 
readers who intend visiting the World’s 
Exposition at Chicago to make the Meno- 
ken their stopping place. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JovurRnat Office. 
Boston, Mass. 


energetically carried on. | 


On | 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





} 


| Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
| competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 


A College Student wishes io tutor a few 
| hours daily in Latin, Algebra and elementary 

| studies. References given. Address Miss E., 147 
Walnut Street, Somerville, Mass. 











| 
Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
ood accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sundey. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 





THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 
Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List oN APPLICATION. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


. are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 

Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowro“c or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY, 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—rFOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 












Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAt- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAp to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can ve washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan. 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co, 

Canton Junction, Mass. 





Ferris’ 


Good 













Beat for Health, Ece- 
nomy and Beauty. 





ButTTons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS. 
RING BUCELE at hip 
for Hose eee. 


Tape-fasten But- 
tons—won't pull off. 
Cord - Edge Button 


Holes--won’"t wear out. 


FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 


Send for illustrated 
circular to 


FERRIS BROS. 341 pale ae York 
For Sale by ALL LEADINC RETAILERS. 


$5 to $15 Reesor" 
home, ATES 
LIGHTNING PL 
and plating jewelry, watches 
Hit] tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
| new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
|| No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale te 
agents $5. Write for circu- 
y. lars. H. E. DELNO & 
— 1Co., Columb 








































| C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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